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“STOVER MADE” 
HARDWARE SPECIALTIES 


f | ‘HE “STOVER?” line of Household, Shelf and luilders’ 


Hardware is well known because of its high standard of 





Write for this 112-page 
Catalog, O-17 
TODAY 


Here are a few of the 
many articles listed 


quality. The ever growing success and popularity of 
“STOVER” goods bears out the fact that they are made 
with the utmost care and of the very best material. The 
“STOVER?” line is large and complete. The many years of 
manufacturing experience behind every article insures their 


serviceableness. They will make and hold customers for you. 
Get Ready for Your Spring Drive--NOW 


The demand for many hardware specialties listed in our 


catalog, O-17, will be big. Such articles as House Numbers, 





Door Latches, Ice Picks and Shavers, Pulleys (all kinds), 


Mop Handles, Screen Door Hinges and Handles, Curtain 


CTT eee eee 


Fixtures, and Lemon Squeezers will be wanted. Why not 
serve your customers with goods you know will make good 


and thoroughly satisfy them. 


Before you turn this page drop us 
a postal and ask for Catalog O-17 


STOVER MANUFACTURING & ENGINE CO. 
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719 East Street, Freeport, Illinois 
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RINGEN STOVE CO. 


DIV.OF AMERICAN STOVE CO. 
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J BURNERS ARE EASY TO RE-WICK 
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| Steel Furnace 


sells best, serves best and satisfies best, because it 
Conserves Fuel by reason of its 


Longer Fire Travel 
and larger radiating surface. The [RRONTRANE 


gets the biggest percentage of heat value out of 
the fuel; uses any kind of fuel; is so simply and 
strongly built it stays in order; automatically ven- 
tilates while heating the rooms; automatically hu- 
midifies the warm air, and so pleases customers 
that every one of them becomes a walking adver- 


tisement for the FRONTRANE Steel Furnace. 


If you are not handling the FRQNTRANE Good bye! We're so 
write us today for liberal terms ae home ess 
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REFUSING CREDIT is far from being a pleasant task. 
Nevertheless, the hardware dealer who grants credit is 
also under the necessity, at times, of 


a aad denying credit. It is often a perplexing 
e = problem to determine which will cause 
Credit. 


the merchant more loss, to refuse or to 
grant credit. The applicant may obtain credit else- 
where and prove a satisfactory customer, or, being 
compelled to pay cash, will deal with the merchant 
who refused him only when absolutely necessary. He 
or she ever after maintains an unfriendly attitude, and 
possibly influences others against the store. Profit on 
trade lost as a result of a refusal might equal or excel 
the loss on a bad account which the merchant sought 
to forestall. 

Granting credit forces upon the merchant burdens 
in addition to those he carries for his credit customers. 
The latter are considered great and sometimes griev- 
ous. The merchant must devote time, study, and per- 
haps money to determine whether credit may be safely 
granted to prospective customers. He must handle re- 
quests for credit with care and kindness. He needs to 
be a good judge of human nature—keen to discern be- 
tween the desirable and undesirable customers. He 
must be prompt to give an answer and yet not hasty. 
Not every undesirable credit customer may be refused. 
The good will of one who may have to be coaxed, 
prodded, or watched for opportune moments to collect 
accounts may be worth considerable. Relationships 
and social connections have to be considered. 

In some cases people who are honest, industrious, 
and provident are, by unusual combinations of circum- 
stances, unable to pay for what they need. They can- 
not borrow money and as a last resort ask for credit. 
If strangers to the merchant he must be as careful not 
to offend as he is to protect his interests. Timidity, 
tokens of poverty, inability to promise positively to 
pay at a certain time need not account against them. 
Rather beware of the self-confident, well-dressed, well- 
fed applicant, ever ready with apparently good reasons 
for asking credit and sure of his ability to pay soon 
or at stated times. 

In refusing credit the merchant must school him- 
self to do so kindly, as well with old offenders with 
whom his patience has ceased to be a virtue, as with 
the stranger against whom nothing is surely known. 
Many an applicant for credit does not realize the an- 
noyances, disappointments, and vexations of the credit 
system—does not know that it drives the merchant 
into tight corners to raise money to pay bills. Just 
when he may be most perplexed and most impatient 


with the system, some one who has failed to keep his 
promises, some one who is already indebted more than 
is considered safe, or an entire stranger without rec- 
ommendation or proof of his reliability, asks for credit. 
He has no definite plan for handling such cases; he 
does not pull himself right out of that unfavorable 
state of mind and deal with the case in a free and un- 
biased manner. He refuses credit without due con- 
sideration and perhaps in a manner which arouses hos- 
tility. The old offender is not influenced to do better 
nor is the stranger favorably impressed. 

There are merchants, salesmen, and saleswomen 
who can say “No” when necessary, who can rectify 
errors, exchange goods, explain the reasons for de- 
lays and smooth over disappointments so kindly, grace- 
fully and truthfully that no one can take offense. If 
possible let such deal with requests for credit. A mer- 
chant is sometimes unduly influenced by gossip which 
he overhears. Not every one who is unpopular in the 
community is dishonest or a dilatory debtor. To grant 
credit to the average customer and refuse it to such 
usually causes trouble. 

The business of a merchant ought not to include 
that of a judge and a divider of the people. It ought 
not to be a part of his daily duties to inform people 
of their failings or bring to the front unpleasant infer- 
ences. But if he chooses a location or is already in one 
where he must do a credit business he must plan and 
prepare to handle it impartially, kindly and wisely. 








THE worp “non-essential” as applied to industry 
is the source of much confusion. As a matter of fact, 


the majority of persons who use it in this 


What Is An . ; 
p connection have only a vague notion of 
Essential .. . . . 
its significance. Fortunately for our 
Industry? 


national welfare, however, attention is 
concentrating upon the subject by men accustomed to 
careful, analytical thinking. The study of our com- 
plex commercial system reveals the conclusion that, 
broadly speaking, there are no non-essential industries 
in America. Differences of industrial activities are 
quite apparent, so that some are more necessary than 
others. Any slackening or curtailment of almost any 
industry would mean a great wastage of capital and, 
in consequence, harmful labor unemployment. The 
truth is that industries which do not contribute to 
human needs in some form or other cannot long 
survive. 

From the angle of the workmen engaged therein, no 
industry is non-essential. In the first hasty assumption 
with regard to this matter shortly after our declaration 
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of war, the fact was overlooked that ten million work- 
ers are dependent on these so-called non-essential 
industries and that thirty-five to fifty billions of the 
country’s capital is intimately involved in their opera- 
tion. It needs no uncommon effort of imagination to 
perceive that the complex interlocking relationships 
of our modern industrial and fiscal systems are such 
that widespread insolvency and enforced labor idleness 
would result from the elimination of such industries. 
The misunderstanding with regard to non-essential 
industries originated in a failure to grasp the foregoing 
facts. 

The first urgency of war requirements during a 
period of readjustment of industries to war produc- 
tion led many people to believe that industries which 
were not directly producing war supplies were, to that 
extent, non-essential. It has since developed, however. 
that practically all our industries are directly or indi- 
rectly necessary to the forwarding pf our presen! 
national purpose of the preservation of a world-wide 
democracy. The acute labor famine which was experi- 
enced at the outset beclouded the judgment of many 
earnest patriots who now recognize that, in reality, 
there is no shortage of labor, and that what we really 
need is a labor readjustment rather than an arbitrarv 
cutting off of industry or dimunition of the produc- 
tion of commodities which enter into the daily com- 


merce of our people. 








RECENTLY inquiries have been made by several small 
manufacturers relative to foreign markets for their 


products. Some method is desired by 
Foreign which a beginning may be made without 
Markets. the expenditure of too much capital in 


preliminary negotiations. <A_ practical 
plan has been suggested for this purpose by P. Harvey 
Middleton, assistant executive of the Railway Business 
Association. It is intended to be used by those who 
do not feel warranted in investing a considerable 
amount of money in an export business. 

The plan suggested is that a company should be 
organized consisting of five or ten concerns manufac- 
turing or handling articles required by practically the 
same line of customers, the capital of the company to 
be from $10,000 to $20,000. Each company should 
subscribe from $2,000 to $4,000, such capital to be 
used in providing initial expenses. A competent man- 
ager should be hired who should familiarize himself 
with territories and decide on the best market in which 
to commence operations. 

Each concern would.consign its goods at their lowest 
export prices on the understanding that payment would 
be made as payments are received from the ultimate 
purchaser. The manager should be paid a straight 
salary or salary with commission on volume of sales, 
or on amount of his profits—preferably the latter. 
The amount of cash required would be comparatively 
small and the value of goods consigned by each need 
not be large. In three or four years the capital could 
be increased and the consignment accounts cut out. 
It is always necessary to have cash on hand to pay cost 
of freight, duties and placing of goods in any foreign 
country and these charges are rather heavy. 
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THE WASTE of property through more or less pre- 
ventable fires totals an annual average value of more 
than two hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars in the United States. This enor- 
mous destruction touches the pocket of 
every man, woman and child of the Na- 


Fire Loss 
Is a Tax. 


tion. It strikes as surely and quietly as indirect taxa- 
tion. It merges into the cost of everything we eat and 
wear. The burning every -year of $250,000,000 of 


value of the work of man’s hands eventually means 
the impovergishing of the Nation. What if we were to 
lose this sum annually Out of the National Treasury 
or in wheat or corn or cotton? This fearful loss, 
spread over the entire business world of America, is 
beginning to be felt. The real awakening, however, is 
retarded by the prevalence of the notion that the in- 
surance companies pay the colossal taxes, but how 
could they and remain solvent ? 

‘ire insurance is a tax shifted through the buying 
and selling upon the entire community. Every fire 
hazard tends to increase our tax and every element of 
fire prevention tends to lessen it. Merchants and man- 
ufacturers must pass along the cost of insuring their 
goods to the people. The consumers of these goods 
pay the tax. Insurance compaties are mere collectors 
and distributors of that portion of this tax that is 
represented by their policy. Half of it they never 
touch, it falls Sai. Francisco and 
Chelsea did not pay for themselves. We, in other 
There is one way in 


upon us direct. 
cities, helped to pay for them. 
which we can escape this paying for ancther, and that 
is to begin rational building constructior and to pro- 
tect what we have builded against fire. 





EVERY CITIZEN of the United States has an interest 
in the Rivers and Harbors bill in Congress, Those 
who live on the prairies or among the 





Waterways . ; . 
“ay$ mountains are no less vitally affected by 
Are Vital . ye ‘ : A 
; its provisions than those who live by 
Necessity. } 


ocean, lake, or river. [very thousand, 
or million, or hundred million, tons of freight sent by 
water leaves freight cars free to serve those whom 
the waterways cannot reach. Manufacturer and me- 
chanic, merchant and clerk, farmer and miner, every 
mother with a son now, or soon to be, in France, and 
every loyal citizen who wants to win this war should 
do everything possible to make it sure that our water- 
ways and harbors are maintained, improved and used 
to the limit of their capacity. 

We have hundreds of harbors and 28,000 miles of 
waterways classed as navigable, of which less than 
2,000 miles have been sufficiently improved to have 
dependable channels. One-tenth of the amount lost 
by the people of the United States during the last 
eighteen months would have been more than enough 
thoroughly to improve every mile of our navigable 
waterways—and if that had been done, and we had 
been wise enough to foster and develop water trans 
portation, instead of allowing it to be crushed by rail 
way competition, there would have been no car short- 
age, no coal shortage, no staggering financial loss, no 
peril to our armies and our cause through delays to 
ships, and many homes would still be bright which to- 
day are full of sorrow. 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 





I am more interested in life than in its explanation 
in terms of physico-chemical reactions. The trouble 
with too many of the people whom I meet is that they 
are always working themselves into a fever of un- 
happiness by trying to fit life into the rigid mold of a 
preconceived theory or ism, instead of taking joy as it 
comes and living life rather than analyzing it. 

* * * 

Josiah B. Borden of the Borden Stove Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, relates this clever tale 
about salesmanship, which also points a moral: 

Mr. Newrych, thinking that a motor car was essen- 
tial to his position, decided to obtain one at a certain 
place recommended by one of his friends. 

“T want a good, reliable car,” he said to the man- 
ager on his arrival next day. 

“Yes, sir; we have the best in the trade.” 

“I want the best on the road,” commented Mr. 
Newrych. 

“There it is!” exclaimed the manager, pointing to 
a certain car. “I should be pleased to take you for a 
trial spin in it,” he added. 

“All right,” said Mr. Newrych, and they started. 

Everything went all right for about a mile and then 
the machine gradually slowed down until finally they 
stopped. The manager jumped out and made an 
examination. 

“Wonderful! Wonderful!” he exclaimed. 

“What is the matter?” asked Mr. Newrych. 

“Why, there’s no blessed engine on this car!” 

“Then what in the world has it been going on?” 

“Simply its reputation, sir—simply its reputation!” 
proudly replied the manager. 

* * * 

A little knowledge is a dangerous thing, says my 
friend, Martin Engelhart, member of the Hardware 
Club of Chicago. To prove it he cites the case of 
the fellow who confused the Persian poet, Omar 
Khayyam, with a table delicacy: 

Two brothers were being entertained by a rich 
friend. As ill-luck would have it, the talk drifted 
away from ordinary topics. 

“Do you like Omar Khayyam?” thoughtlessly asked 
the host, trying to make conversation. The elder 
brother plunged heroically into the breach. 

“Pretty well,” he said, “but I prefer Chianti.” 

Nothing more was said on this subject until the 
brothers were on their way home. 

“Bill,” said the younger brother, breaking a pain- 
ful silence, “why can’t you leave things that you don’t 
understand to me? Omar Khayyam ain’t a wine, you 
chump; it’s a cheese.” 

* * * 

Diplomacy, according to my friend, Ike Stearns of 
the Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe Company, Detroit, 
is the best lubricant for the wheels of commerce as 
well as for the mechanism of domestic life. He illus- 
trates his contention with the following veracious tale: 

“James, I have decided to do without a new winter 
costume this year, and with the money I shall save 
I'll have mother here for a nice long visit.” 

James turned on his wife excitedly. 
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“What!” he exclaimed. “Wear that shabby old 
brown cloth thing another season? I don’t think! You 
go straight to town this very afternoon and buy your- 
self something handsome. Remember, madam, if you 
please, that as my wife you have a certain position 
to maintain.” 

The wifé bowed her head in submission. 


lips played a peculiar smile. 
*” * * 


On her 


Where ignorance is bliss, it is sometimes quite em- 
barrassing to be wise. An example to the point is 
furnished by my friend, “Jim” Gormley of the Bul- 
lard and Gormley Company, Chicago. He tells me a 
story of a “low-brow” which is a better tonic than 
half a dozen dry Martinis. 

Dinner was a little late. A guest asked the hos- 
tess to play something. Seating herself at the piano, 
the good woman executed a Chopin nocturne with 
precision. She finished, and there was still an interval 
of waiting to be bridged. In the silence she turned 
to a gentleman on her right and said: ‘Would you 
like a sonata before dinner?” 

He gave a start of surprise and pleasure. “Why, 
yes, thanks!” he said. “I had a couple on my way 
here, but I think I could drink another.” 

* * * 

My facial muscles are just beginning to relax into 
their usual position after the good laugh which I en- 
joyed over this joke told me by my friend P. J. 
Jacobs of Stevens Point, Wisconsin: 

Stern was the glance which the coroner cast at the 
quack doctor who had just appeared in the witness 
box. 

“And when you were called in,” he asked, “what did 
you give the deceased ?” 

“Give him? Well, I gave him ipecacuanha.” 

‘Indeed !” sneered the coroner. “And I suppose you 
know, sir, that in the man’s condition you might just 
as well have given him the aurora borealis?” 

“Quite so—quite so, sir,” said the witness, blandly. 
“It is a pleasure to meet a man of medical education. 
That is exactly what I should have given him if he 
had not died!” 

. « 


Tomorrow never comes. Yesterday is beyond 


redemption. Now is the only time there is. Deeds of 


kindness planned for the future are rarely bodied forth 


in reality. Not intentions but actualities are the things 


which count. The present is the only field in which 


we have room to live and do and speak whatever good 
Wherefore it would be well for us here 
and now to ask the question: 
What Have We Done Today? 
We shall do much in the years to come, 
Sut what have we done today? 
We shall give our gold in a princely sum, 
Sut what did we give today? 
We shall lift the heart and dry the tear, 
We shall plant a hope in the place of fear, 
We shall speak the words of love and cheer, 
Sut what did we speak today? 


there is in us. 


We shall reap such joys in the by and by, 
But what have we done today? 

We shall build us mansions in the sky, 
Sut what have we built today? 

*Tis sweet in idle dreams to bask, 

3ut here and now, do we do our task? 

Yes, this is the thing our souls must ask 
What have we done today? 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 











PERSISTENCE HELPS SELLING STOVES. 


It’s the long pull that counts in stove selling. Small 
wares may be sold on sight, and often sell as a result 
of mere display ; but with heaters and ranges, as with 
paint and implements and all the larger hardware lines, 
the hardware dealer must look backward and forward, 
and plan his work on the basis of a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the field. In the execution of his plans, fur- 
thermore, persistence is needed—that persistence which 
keeps after a customer season after season, until he 
buys from you, or from the other fellow. 

Some years ago a Western hardware dealer had one 
of those rare experiences which make the heart glad. 
They happen often on paper, but only occasionally in 
real life. A customer came in and looked over his 
stock of ranges, selected an article at a good price, and 
paid cash for it without a moment’s haggling. 

He lingered to explain how it came about. “I’ve 
been noticing these stoves of yours for several years,” 
he said, “and they always looked bright and clean and 
new. I made up my mind years ago that when the 
time came to buy a new range, I’d buy it right here.” 

That incident is just a reminder of the very im- 
portant fact, that there is neither alpha nor omega to 
stove selling. The'hardware dealer who displays 
stoves this season is not merely reaching out for im- 
mediate sales ; he is laying the foundations upon which 
to build business for years to come. 

Stove selling is a campaign, and not a battle; it is a 
campaign which begins the daythat the hardware dealer 
opens his doors to the public and which ends—so far 
as he is concerned—only when the reins of business 
drop from his hands. So, every incident in the man- 
agement of the stove department is an integral part of 
the dealer’s campaign. It will help, or hurt, sales. 
Hence, it will profit the dealer to plan carefully and 
comprehensively. 

Satisfaction is the one sure foundation upon which 
to build business success. The stove dealer should, 
consequently, feature those lines of ranges and heaters 
which are calculated to give thorough satisfaction to 
the customer. If possible he should link up with a 
line which is a definite standard of value, and with 
manutacturers who have a reputation to maintain, and 
who realize that the reputation of a line is its most 
valuable asset. Such manufacturers will not put out 
inferior goods under their name; they will be con- 
stantly on the alert to secure improvements and de- 
vices calculated to keep their product in the forefront 
of the march of progress. The line which has a repu- 
tation conscientiously earned, or which is working con- 
scientiously to secure a reputation, is the line for a 
dealer to push. Such a line pays for pushing. 

Whether inferior lines should be handled also is a 
matter for individual policy to decide. Some mer- 





chants handle only high grade goods. Others stock 
low priced lines, as a means of meeting mail order and 
peddler competition. They argue that when a cus- 
tomer wants and insists upon a low priced stove, that 
it is better to sell him a low priced stove than to send 
him to the mail order house. But in any event, the 
high grade line is the line of push, to feature in the 
advertising and on the floor, and to recommend most 
strongly to all comers. The low grade article should 
be kept in reserve as a last resort in cases where price 
is the only argument which carries weight with the 
customer. 

Thus, a stove dealer who had suffered from the in- 
roads of mail order ranges adopted a scheme of this 
sort to help him fight competition from the catalogue 
houses. It is all very well to say, “Let people buy 
the catalogue goods and find out their inferiority by 
experience.” In most cases the catalogue line does not 
come near enough to the quality line for purpose of 
comparison. To compare two ranges effectively, they 
must be put side by side; and then a demonstrator is 
needed to drive the Jesson home. 

This dealer took one of the mail order stoves in 
trade. It was a handsome affair enough, but it didn’t 
work just right. He put this stove on the floor, in a 
secluded corner of his stove department, setting it on 
a truck. If Mrs. So-and-So, looking over the ranges, 
objected, “Why I can get one just as good from the 
Blank people in Chicago for ten dollars less,” the 
dealer rejoined, “I have their stove right here. Let's 
have a look at it.” The mail order range was forth- 
with wheeled to the front, and the merchant went over 
both ranges, point by point, contrasting their weight, 
the amount of nickel finish, the flue construction, and 
—particularly—the results to customers. That argu- 
ment, in practically every instance, convinced the cus- 
tomer of the superiority of the dealer’s own line. If 
the question of price still weighed in the matter, he 
had the chance to sell a cheaper range that would give 
as good satisfaction as the mail order stove had given 
in this particular instance. 

Results count in securing new business. The dealer 
who sets out to sell stoves regardless of whether or not 
they give satisfaction will not make a success of the 
business in the long run. In this instance, the fact 
that a prominent customer had bought the quality 
range and thrown out the mail order stove was a pow- 
erful selling argument. Most dealers who sense the 
value of results are content to stock quality lines, to 
push them in selling, and to leave the goods to speak 
for themselves. In a few instances, however, mer- 
chants take pains to follow up the goods, and invaria- 
bly find that this form of “after salesmanship” is very 
helpful in securing new trade. 

One dealer makes it a point to follow up every range 
or heater sold, in order to make sure that the stoves 
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he has placed are giving satisfaction. This precaution 
forestalls complaints ; and every dealer knows that the 
very best range, in the hands of an inexperienced per- 
son, is apt to give a little trouble. To explain how a 
range should be handled, and then to go over the 
ground again, and again if necessary, is time and 
trouble well invested. 

Then, the dealer’s after inquiries bring him in touch 
with many enthusiastic customers. He makes note of 
these, and of their expressions. Any dealer who han- 
dles a quality article can secure scores of recommenda- 
tions, in writing if necessary, from satisfied customers. 
“Ask Mrs. So-and-So what she thinks of this range,” 
is often—as experienced dealers will testify—a more 
effective argument than any amount of labored enun- 
ciation of selling points. 

To produce big results, the stove department should 
be handled intelligently and comprehensively. The 
selling staff should be at the immediate service of pur- 
chasers, ready to explain away difficulties and to see 
that the stoves produce the promised results. The 
dealer should keep a systematic prospect list, as a basis 
of each season’s stove selling campaign. Advertising 
should be arranged systematically, sufficient to keep 
the stove department before the public ; demonstrations 
arranged and window displays planned. Then another 
important point is the keeping of the stock in first class 
shape. This is vital to successful stove selling. The 
stove that does not present an attractive appearance to 
the prospect won’t convert that prospect into a cus- 
tomer. 

Systematic training of the sales force is another im- 
portant matter. Every now and then the merchant, 
or the stove traveler, should go over the new models 
with the salespeople, elucidating the selling points, and 
seeing that the boys are properly fitted to present these 
points to prospective purchasers. The salesman should, 
first, know his stove; and should then know how to 
present his knowledge to the customer in the most at- 
tractive and appealing form. 


ACQUIRES PATENT FOR WICK STOP. 





Lee S. Chadwick, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to The 
Cleveland Metal Products Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has secured United States patent rights, under number 


1,258,395, for a wick stop described in the following: 


The combination with a burner 
of the class described, the inner 
« wick tube whereof is provided with 
a ledge adjacent its upper end, of 
oan ¥ an annulus which is arranged to 
tS x be inserted into the upper end of 
.o said wick tube and repose upon said 
ledge, the annulus having a plural- 
ity of fingers which radiate there- 
from and overlie the path of the 
oe ie wick, a member supported within 
i the inner wick tube and below the 
_ aforesaid ledge, said member hav- 
' ing a wall that extends transverse- 
ae em, ly of the inner wick tube and that 
is provided with a plurality of slots, 
“ the annulus having a plurality of 
1.258.396 depending anchorage members that 
are adapted each to enter one of 
the aforesaid slots, each anchorage member having opposed 
edges which diverge upwardly, one of said edges having a 
shoulder that is adapted to be projected beneath the afore- 
said wall adjacent one end of the slot when the other edge 
- -_ member engages and traverses the opposite end of 
e slot. 
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DESCRIBES LIQUID FUELS FOR STOVES. 


The dealer in stoves ought to be familiar with the 
advantages and drawbacks of liquid fuels in order 
intelligently to sell stoves burning such fuels and give 
the best service to his customers. This is particularly 
true of rural trade. The housekeeper who finds her- 
self in the country without gas or electricity is limited 
to a choice of two quick fuels: Kerosene and alcohol. 
There is a third alternative which is most satisfactory ; 
a small gasolene gas plant in which the gasolene is 
stored in a tank outside beneath the ground surface, 
and is piped into the house as a gas properly mixed 
with air. Thus installed the plant is as safe and 
efficient as a city gas supply. The first cost is not pro- 
hibitive, averaging $400.00 for the entire installation 
and the operating cost is approximately 60 cents per 
thousand cubic feet of gas. Wherever a home is 
owned this must be reckoned as a legitimate invest- 
ment adding value to the property. 

Alcohol is even safer as a fuel. It is powerless to 
mix with air at even high temperatures, hence an alco- 
hol explosion in the air is an impossibility. Moreover, 
alcohol “burns” at a temperature lower than most 
surrounding objects so that an overturned bottle of 
burning alcohol can easily be put out before any 
danger is done. For this reason, alcohol is the approved 
fuel for use on small boats and yachts. 

Kerosene-burning stoves and ranges have been so 
improved in convenience, efficiency, and adaptability 
that the housekeeper using this fuel can select as com- 
plete an equipment as her city cousin using gas. 

Kerosene itself has not the heat units found in gas, 
therefore, it cannot be expected that as intense heat 
can be obtained. A gallon of kerosene has about one- 
fourth the heat units (British Thermal Units) that are 
stored in 1,000 cubic feet of water gas. But the new 
blue-flame kerosene burners, unlike the old-fashioned 
types, yield practically the entire efficiency of the fuel, 
and in consequence a _ well-selected equipment is 
capable of taking care of all the cooking for the fam- 
ily, at a comparative cost of 40 cents for four gallons 
of kerosene against gas at a $1.00 a thousand cubic 
feet. These facts constitute strong selling arguments 


for the dealer in stoves of this description. 





ACQUIRES PATENT FOR STOVE LID. 





Under number 1,258,760, United States patent 
rights have been granted to John S. S. Fulton, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, assignor to Thomas Bates, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada, for a stove lid described herewith: 

An air heating stove lid 
including a plate provided 
with an inlet opening near 
its periphery, a facing mem- 
ber secured to the under- 
side of said plate and cov- 
ering the air inlet opening, 


a series of concentrically 
arranged rings integral 
with said facing member 
and abutting said plate, 


said rings each having but 
a single opening and the 
opening of each of the successive rings being diametrically 
opposite the opening in each adjacent ring whereby labyrinth 
passages are formed leading from said inlet opening to the 
center of the facing member, and a chamber at the center of 
said facing member and having one foraminous wall adja- 
cent the fire to direct the heated air downwardly into the fire. 
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The Savage Arms Corporation, Sharon, Pennsyl- 
vania, will build an addition to its plant. 

The Landis Tool Company, Greencastle, Pennsyl- 
vania, has awarded a contract for a fireproof pattern 
storage plant, 45x125 feet in size. 

The Russell Shovel Company, Aliquippa, Pennsyl- 
vania, plans to rebuild its factory which was damaged 
by fire recently with a loss of $150,000, 

The Crescent Tool 
York, is having plans drawn for the construction of 
a power house and coal storage building. 

The Rockford Tool Company, Rockford, Illinois, 
has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $150,- 
000 to provide for building extensions to its plant. 

The Liberty Machine Tool and Die Company, New- 
ark, New Jersey, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $80,000 to manufacture tools. Albert W. 
Wenzel and Charles L. Barrows are the incorporators. 


Company, Jamestown, New 


WASHING MACHINE MANUFACTURERS 
HAVE IMPORTANT SESSION. 


Fully seventy-five per cent of the membership of the 
American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion came to the meeting of that organization which 
was held Wednesday and Thursday, March 27th and 
28th, 1918, in the West Room of the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois. The purpose of the sessions was to 
discuss recent commercial developments and to take 
such measures as might be necessary to bring the or- 
ganization into complete harmony with the require- 
ments of our Government under war conditions. The 
necessity of thinking and acting in terms of co-oper- 
ation was sharply accentuated throughout the two days 
of meeting. A noteworthy characteristic of the gath- 
ering was the unqualified loyalty to the principles for 
which our Army and Navy are fighting and a willing- 
ness to make every sacrifice needed to uphold these 
principles and to carry them out to conclusive victory. 
H. W. Eden of Brokaw-Eden Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Alton, Illinois, president of the American Wash- 
ing Machine Manufacturers’ Association, expressed in 
definite and unmistakable language the prevailing spirit 
of his organization in the following address: 


The Latest Developments in Business. 


By H. W. Eden, President American Washing Machine 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


The rapid changes which have taken place at Wash- 
ington, in methods and policies, in organizations to 
carry on the war and in the relation between the Gov- 
ernment and business, have been a source of constant 








wonder and bewilderment to the average American 
business man. The result of these changes, on busi- 
ness, are just beginning to be recognized and charted; 
and the predominant facts about these results is that 
business is growing in character and has now reached 
a point where it has become a profession. My concep- 
tion of a profession is a business that requires not only 
a learned education but also an accurate knowledge of 
world events as they apply to it. No manufacturer, 
today, can consistently, intelligently, and successfully 
map out a policy for his business without a knowledge 
of what is happening in the world and the results 
thereof. 
Fuel Restrictions Have Been Modified. 

In. December, 1917, the War Service Committee of 
this industry was informed that, like other industries, 
the washing machine industry would be required to re- 
duce its consumption of fuels during 1918. In Febru- 
ary, 1918, continued negotiations developed the fact 
that the proposed fuel order concerning our industry 
would not be issued, and that the industry would not 
be restricted as to volume of preduction except that re- 
striction which may come as a result of the national 
lack of transportation facilities. Manufacturers in the 
industry should be grateful that the fuel order will not 
be issued, but they should also remember that many 
restrictions have been put into effect by the Govern- 
ment and that only by earnest and continued conserva- 
tion can we avoid future restriction. 

Manufacturers Have Practised Economies. 

lor the month of January, 1918, manufacturers in 
the industry operated under restrictions in accordance 
with the pledge and fuel order. The idea of economy 
in production and distribution was firmly fixed in their 
minds. The monthly reports—in practically every 
case—however, show that the manufacturers practised 
the economies to which they had pledged themselves 
without decreasing their volume of production, except 
as such a decrease was caused by the Garfield holidays 
and the lack of transportation facilities. Most of the 
manufacturers went to the limit to co-operate with the 
iAssociation, the War Service Committee and with the 
Government. This co-operation meant a saving of 
labor per unit of production, a saving of materials, in- 
cluding fuels, and a saving of transportation facilities. 
The fact that the pledge was agreed to and that a fed- 
eral order concerning the use of fuels in the industry 
was proposed has secured certain beneficial results for 
the industry. 

Must Lessen Costs of Production. 

Increasing costs and increasing Federal taxation 
were doing much to reduce the margin of profit in the 
industry even before the manufacturers heard of the 
proposed restrictions. Skillful managers had already 
begun that burdensome task of trying to reduce the 
cost of production and inasmuch as they are human 
beings and like to leave well enough alone, they were 
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not getting very far in their attempts. The proposed 
restrictions acted as the club to make manufacturers 
begin to put into operation plans to save fuel, material, 
and labor. Methods used by the various manufactur- 
ers to make the savings will be described here today. 
Efficiency committees within many of the producing 
organizations were created ; the co-operation and inter- 
est of labor to save was secured in an intelligent way 
by many of the members; manufacturers began to 
analyze their product, methods of production and dis- 
tribution with the general result of whipping up the 
efficiency of each entire organization. 
Agree to Eliminate Needless Styles. 

The fear of drastic restrictions caused manufactur- 
ers not only to pledge themselves to the saving of cer- 
tain percentages, but, over their own signatures, they 
agreed to eliminate 171 distinct styles and models of 
their product which might be considered as less essen- 
tial and 63 parts of the styles and models which they 
will continue to produce. These eliminations make for 
standardization—the hardest thing in the world to ac- 
complish in a competitive industry. They mean lower 
costs and greater efficiency of production and a ten- 
dency towards an increase in volume of production. 
Such standardization benefits the entire industry—the 
manufacturer, the jobber, the retailer and the con- 
sumer. Most of the manufacturers in the industry 
filed reports in the Secretary’s office which are held in 
confidence. Mathematics, properly applied, will do 
much to better the condition of our industry. These 
monthly reports, in bulk, will give the executive of 
your Association an accumulation of accurate data and 
information, of comprehensive ideas and suggestions 
which may be sifted and filtered and compiled in a 
form to be of inestimable value to manufacturers in 
developing the policies of their individual companies 
I hope the manufacturers will 
No one knows when 


and organizations. 
continue to file these reports. 
threatened restriction of our industry, along with other 
industries, may come. If that time comes, your War 
Service Committee must have adequate and complete 
data on which to base its arguments in its attempt to 
stave off future restrictions. 


Why the Government Took Over the Railroads. 

I have often wondered why it became necessary for 
the Government to take over the railroads. The trans- 
portation industry was operating just as the Govern- 
ment had ordered it to operate. The leaders in the in- 
dustry were performing their functions with due re- 
gard to the Federal Anti-Trust laws and up to the time 
we entered the war, they were doing a fairly good job. 
Then when we entered the war, the transportation in 
dustry went to pieces. Why? 
leaders of the railroad industry, taught to think in 
terms of competition only, could not quickly change 
their habits of thought and think in terms of co-oper- 
ation. 


Simply because the 


They could not or dare not act in terms of co- 
operation to secure the results the nation demanded. 
The industry went to pieces and the Government had 
to take it over. Other industries for a time have done 
no better than the railroads; but as each industry, a 
War necessity or not, becomes a war factor, the public 
will insist upon broad minded, wholly unselfish bend- 
ing to the national need at whatever cost. 
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We Must All Think in Terms of Co-operation. 
Changes at Washington and changes in industry and 
changes in public opinion, demand that leaders of in- 


dustry learn how to think and act in terms of co-oper- 
ation. Competitors in an industry can think and act 
in terms of co-operation without in any way violating 
the spirit of the common law or the Federal Anti- 
Trust laws. These developments make it essential for 
manufacturers to forget many of the ways of the “Old 
Business.” The war and its results are killing the old 
ways of business and the successful manufacturer is 
rapidly learning the new ways. Can the manufactur- 
ers in this industry learn to think and act in terms of 
The 


But we 


co-operation? They must and they are learning. 
work we have already done is proof of that. 
must go further. 
Outlook Is Very Encouraging. 
We are engaged in an industry, the future of which 
In 1917, in this country we did 
It will not 


is almost unlimited. 
a business of approximately $10,000,000. 
be a long time hence when we should be doing an an- 
nual business of between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000. 
The 


United States is noted for its labor-saving devices and 


This will leave unscratched the rest of the world. 


our product should and will be distributed all over the 
world. Protective tariffs, cheaper foreign labor and 
ocean freight rates may make it necessary for us to 
establish plants abroad, or economic terms of the set- 
tlement of the war may leave us in a position to take 
care of the foreign market by operating in this coun- 
try under the terms of the Webb Pomerene Bill. These 
are problems for the future. 
Describes Functions of Trade Organization. 

Shall we limit ourselves by failing to take notice of 
the “new business” and by failing to think and act in 
terms of co-operation? During the year there are 
many things our \Association can do to make our in 
dustry mort efficient, more profitable and to make it 
render greater service to the public Il? we will but think 
and act in terms of co-operation. A trade organization 
such as ours has certain functions which it should be 
performing: 1st, with respect to production ; 2nd, with 
respect to distribution, and, 3rd, with respect to the 
public. A thorough analysis of the three main divi 
sions of the functions of a trade organization will give 
a chart of activities by which the Association and its 
members may be guided to uniform action and espe- 
cially so if the members will think in terms of co-oper 
ation. If the executives of any association will at- 


tempt to direct the members over the route of the 
chart of activities as described, the industry will be 
benefitted and the producers in the industry will be 
benefitted. 


tivities enumerated, fully and frankly, will soon bring 


Discussions and investigations of the ac- 


the producers of the industry to the point where edu 
them, like the 


to override any entanglements and pitfalls in 


cation and information will enable 
“tanks,” 
our business. Education and information is the uni- 
versal panacea of all evils. If we can but decide which 
is the best policy under each of the subjects charted, 
we can compile a “Bible” of the best practices of our 
business, which will make the industry one of those, 
in this country, prepared to “carry on” in an intelli 


do it - 


gent, serviceable and profitable way. Can we 


Will we do it? 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 












WINDOW DISPLAY PROVES A POWERFUL 
FACTOR IN SALE OF GUNS. 


If any hardware merchant who sells rifles, guns, and 
ammunition has doubts as to the effectiveness of a 
window display in enlarging his sales, let him heed 
well the words of E. J. Bracht of Quincy, Illinois, for 





Window Display of Guns, Rifles, and Ammunition 


whom the window display shown in the accompanying 
illustration was arranged. In concluding his letter 
which he sent together with the photograph of the 
display, Mr. Bracht said, “We have sold more rifles, 
guns, and ammunition this year than ever before, and 
we feel that this window display his helped us consid- 
erably in doing it.” Such a statement from one who 
has had experience in this line should afford other 
hardware men convincing evidence regarding the 
worth of a good window display of their merchandise. 


There are some dealers who keep guns, rifles, and 
ammunition in stock, but who neglect to show them 
with their display of other goods, or, if they do display 
such articles, they give them an inconspicuous place in 
the exhibit. Such dealers are not able to derive any 
noticeable profit through the sale of these articles. Of 
course, there are other articles which may be consid- 
ered more important in the line of hardware than 





Awarded 
HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition. 








those shown in this display, but that is no reason for 
neglecting so profitable a line of goods. It is advisable 
every so often to arrange an attractive exhibit of 
these goods, as this dealer has done. The results will 
more than justify the dealer in the effort and time 
which he has expended. 

It is only natural that such a display should increase 





Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 


Arranged for E. J. Bracht, Quincy, Illinois. 








the sales of the articles shown, for it is arranged in 
such an effective manner that when viewed by any 
lover of the hunting game, it fills him with a longing 
to get out into the woods and take part in the sport 
which holds such a fond place in his heart. But the 
effect of the exhibit upon the sportsman does not end 
with the creating of the desire to hunt. What is more 
important to the hardware man, the display induces 
the observer to go into the store and get his supplies. 
This effect was clearly shown by the financial success 


of the exhibit. The display was awarded Hon- 
orable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE ReEcorpd Window Display Competition. 
The following is Mr. Bracht’s description of the 


display : 

“The materials used in this display were plain white 
cheese cloth, oak branches of golden brown, and cards, 
cut outs, and posters furnished by the rifle and ammu- 
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nition companies. 

“The cloth, instead of being stretched out across 
the floor was laid loosely as a floor covering. This 
created a much nicer effect than stretching out the 
cloth would have done. 

“Cartridges and shells were artistically arranged in 
the front part of the window. Just a few rifles and 
guns were used to avoid crowding. 

“The cut-outs and signs were arranged so as to 
give the back a little more height. This is a necessity 
in window trimming. 

“The oak branches were then set in and hung over 
the cut-outs. This completed the trim.” 


—- 
-~eoo 


INTERIOR DISPLAYS ARE NEEDED TO 
BACK UP WINDOW EXHIBITS. 





Any merchant who believes in window displays 
should believe in interior displays, too. Lf the one is of 
value, surely the other is. A window display may have 
other values besides that of making direct sales. It 
may impress the people looking at it that the store is 
up-to-date, that it is progressive, that it handles the 
class of goods that is needed, that the styles are the 
latest and that the store, in general, is a good place to 
trade at. 


The window may be very pleasingly designed, the 
display may be exceedingly alluring, the general ap- 
pearance may be an harmonious invitation to buy, but 
the customer is outside the store and the pocket-book 
still unopened. A thousand other things are detracting 
from the display, making the resisting of the tempta- 
tion an easy matter. 

Inside the store the display greets the customer when 
he is buying. It grips his desire when he has his 
money in his hand. It is a well known rule in psychol- 
ogy that it is easier to do a thing a second time than 
the first time, and that the number of times a thing is 
done makes it easier to do each time. What at first is 
merely an action that the mind urges, if continued, 
becomes a habit. 

A customer who is in the habit of buying in a store 
will buy things he sees in that store with less effort of 
the will to prevent the action than one who has never 
purchased in the store before. That is why the win- 
dow has not so much power as the interior display, 
that is, it has not the same power to cause immediate 
sales, to bring about immediate action. 

If we needed any further proof of this we have only 
to consider the goods that are displayed at sale time. 
These are goods that have refused to move at the reg- 
ular prices, but in many instances the price has noth- 
ing to do with it. The goods are not right in some 
particular. They may be a little off-style, off-weight, 
off-something, or other, that has caused them to stick. 
Sometimes the idea is impressed upon the clerk’s mind 
that they are not what is wanted, and that is enough 
to queer the sale of anything, for it is one of the funda- 
mental laws of salesmanship that the salesman must 
first sell to himself the article for sale before he can 


sell it to his customers. If he cannot sell to himself 


4 is a foregone conclusion that he cannot sell it to any 
one else. 
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But when all is said and done, the real trouble is 
that the customer very seldom gets a chance to tell 
whether he wants the article or not. It is not shown 
to him. Later at the sale time it is brought out and 
placed on the bargain table where the customer can 
see it and it sells. Why? Is it the price that does it? 
Not always, although we must concede the power of 
price. But the real selling factor is “showing the 
goods.” 

If any merchant wishes to prove this statement let 
him take some line of goods that have not been selling 
readily and place them on his counter under the nose 
It is 
well to make known a reason for doing so, not neces- 
sarily the bald facts, but a good reason for showing 
them. 

A merchant has a particular brand of goods that is 
little called for, it may be as good as any of the better 
known brands, as good as the brand that seems to have 
“the call” in his particular neighborhood. When his 
customers ask for a particular brand he hands it out, 
Sometimes it is bad busi- 


of every customer that comes inside his store. 


Let us suppose a case: 


no effort is made to switch. 
ness to try switching, although if the customer is 
known to the dealer and he has confidence in the un- 
known brand he may recommend it even if it turns out 
that the customer without fear of serious consequences 
does not like the new brand particularly well. 


He places a display of these goods on the counter 
with a card stating price and some brief wording to 
attract attention. Almost anything is better than put- 
ting them on display without a card. When the cus- 
tomer asks for another brand he may see the display 
and change his mind at once without any other sug- 
gestion. If he does not notice the display it should be 
called to his attention. Regular prices will sell the 
goods in this way where it would be difficult otherwise 
because of the suspicion the low price would create 
that the article was not as good as it should be. 

It is the same with anything else. An article may 
not sell readily. Place it where it can be seen, in a 
show case, on a stand or anywhere where it can be 
trouble. Show the goods 


People want what they see, 


seen and sell it without 
and they sell themselves. 
as a usual rule. There are many times when this may 
not work, but it is the rule rather than the exception 
that goods on display sell first. 

If the goods are as purchased, why do they not sell ? 
When the merchant purchased them he thought they 
He had a good 


If they come 


would sell, that’s why he bought them. 
reason for selecting them at that time. 
to him “up to sample” those reasons are there yet. Get 
out the sticker and search out the reason it was thought 
it would sell, it must be there. Unless there has been 
a change of public demand affecting the article under 
consideration the fault must lie in one or two things, 
not showing the goods, or a positive mistake in buying. 

The interior displays should not be of only goods 
that have “not caught on” by any means. This would 
be a poor advertisement for the store, for what fails 
to impress the clerks and salesmen must fail to im- 
press many of one’s customers. Therefore it would 
be poor policy to have “stickers” on display at all 
We expect the bargain counter here. 


times. This is 


a good feature of almost any store and should be in 
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evidence all the time, provided, again, that the bargain 
counter contains real bargains. 

New goods should be displayed to show that they 
have arrived. They should be shown to make imme- 
diate sales. New season goods are awaited by many 
customers and the first merchant making the showing 
usually gets the cream of the trade. 

New shipments always contain something that the 
merchant intended should be pushed. It may be some- 
thing that he has purchased an extra quantity of be- 
cause of an extra profit to be made, or because it is 
better than usual, or for some other reason. If these 
goods are not shown in the store, but are packed on 
the shelves among other goods, they will not be sold 
out clean and the expected extra profits will not mate- 
rialize. In fact, they will be turned into a loss through 
failure to carry out the original intention. 

There are many reasons why some goods should be 
displayed prominently in the store and others held 
back. Among the best reasons for holding back goods 
are the small profits they pay the dealer. The manu- 
facturer and wholesaler are apt to think that because 
they create the demand for the goods that the dealer 
should receive enough benefit out of handling them if 
he takes his cash discount. This is not an arraignment 
of all manufacturers. Some think of the dealer when 
they make the price. However, that is the case in 
some lines of goods, it does not pay to handle them, 
but to carry on a business he has to handle them. But 
he need not sell any more of them than he is forced to. 
He is even justified in trying to reduce the sale by forc- 
ing his customers to take other lines that give him a 
living. 

Display the long-profit stuff and sell it. Surely we 
are in business for ourselves and not for others. We 
must depend upon the public and safeguard them, for 
business reasons, but we need not fight the other fel- 
low’s battle for him. 

Goods of novel pattern, of singular style, or remark- 
able quality, in fact, all goods that have some particular 
feature that is not so general in other goods of a sim- 
ilar class are good lines to display. These will not only 
make sales, but they will create for the merchant a 
name for having something different, something al- 
ways new. Display the goods and they will sell; if 
you doubt this, try it. 





IS THE BEST OF ITS KIND. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 

So much benefit have I derived from your paper 
that I feel it is due to you to say that I consider it the 
best of its kind. I have read practically every hard- 
ware and sheet metal trade journal published in this 
country. None of them comes up to the standard of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE Recorp, Every 
one in our tinshop studies the patterns and description 
of your department “Practical Helps for the Tin- 
smith,” 

Yours truly, 
S. H. Cooksey, 


Nailling-Keiser Hardware Company. 
Union City, Tennessee, March 26, 1918. 
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PREVENTS REPETITION OF MISTAKES. 


“We all make mistakes.” How often we hear that 
remark. It is indeed true. We all do make mistakes. 
It is also true that many of our mistakes are excusable. 
But there are some mistakes which are exceedingly 
costly and inexcusable. It is up to us, therefore, to 
prevent the repetition of such mistakes. There is a 
saying that if a man bumps into a door once, and gets 
hurt, he is to be sympathized with for meeting with an 
accident, but if he does it again, he is a fool. Business 
men have learned this lesson and are glad to receive 
help in eliminating the repetition of costly mistakes. 

Consequently, much interest attaches to the offer 
made by the National Cash Register Company of Day- 
ton, Ohio, to business men in the hardware trade. The 
company sends full particulars regarding the National 


his 





National Cash Register Credit File, Made by National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


Cash Register System for a hardware store to all deal- 
coupon in its advertisement 
which appears on another page in this issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD, and mail 
it to Department 13802 of the company. The reason 
that this is considered important to the hardware man 
is found in the claim of the company that their cash 
register and credit file prevent costly mistakes in 


ers who sign the 


change and give the dealer complete control of his 
business. 

The accompanying illustration shows the National 
Cash Register Credit File which, it is claimed, give the 
greatest possible protection to merchants who do a 
credit business, keeping each account posted to date 
and always ready for instant reference or settlement. 
It is said by the company to be impossible for a cus- 
tomer to get credit for money paid on account unless 
the proprietor gets the cash. These are only a few of 
the advantages claimed for this credit system. Hard- 
ware dealers are advised to avoid the possibility of 
being called fools because of the repetition of costly 
mistakes by mailing the coupon immediately for in- 
formation regarding the National Cash Register Sys- 
tem for a Hardware Store. 


o> 
> 





It is useless to look for uniformity of opinion. 
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SHOWS HOW OPPORTUNITIES CAN BE 


CREATED FOR SALE OF TOOLS. 


In every community there are a great many people 
who are not mechanics and yet who are not sufficiently 
wealthy to afford the services of mechanics every time 
some little thing goes wrong about the house. An in- 
stance illustrative of this statement came to light not 
long ago. A man moved into a new house early in 
Spring and the storm doors were still in place. The 
doors remained on nearly all summer. The reason sim- 
ply was that the man did not have a screwdriver. 
After the manner of most men who are not me- 
chanics, he persistently put off the buying of a screw- 
driver to remove those doors. Ultimately, his wife 
saw the difficulty after a woman’s fashion. She bor- 
rowed a screwdriver from a next door neighbor and 
took the doors off herself. 

The same state of affairs, only a little less ridiculous, 
exists in scores and hundreds of cases in every com- 
munity. Screen doors stay on all winter for lack of a 
screwdriver ; a broken down step remais a source of 
danger because the householder hasn’t any saw and 
doesn’t want to buy one; this, that or the other bit of 
repairs is postponed time and again for lack of a ham- 
mer. Meanwhile, the property is depreciating. The 
door that hangs loose on its hinges may eventually 
hinder a sale when the owner wants to sell; the chil- 
dren play house with the big window screen that was 
left in the basement for lack of a catch wherewith to 
fasten it on. Tools—and little hardware incidentals— 
are daily needed in every home; but (outside the homes 
of mechanics) they are not purchased in one home 
out of every ten where they are needed. 

This is no exaggeration at all. For one man who 
systematically keeps up his property, with the aid of a 
proper equipment of tools and incidentals, there are 
nine who just let things go. 

The hardware dealer’s business is to reach the neg- 
lectful nine, and sell them the tools they need. 

Now, it is out of the question to hunt these men up 
individually. It will probably pay a hardware dealer 
to wheel or motor along the streets and spot the houses 
that need fresh paint; but the minor repairs needed 
are invisible to the naked eye, and are, anyway, too 
“small potatoes” to justify personal solicitation. For 
the sort of tools which the average householder will 
purchase for his own use are usually the sort to be 
found on the 5-10-25 cent sales table in the hardware 
store. 

To reach such customers, the hardware dealer must 
advertise; and he must advertise, not merely screw- 
drivers and wrenches and hammers and saws, but sav- 
ing money and maintaining property values. 

“Don’t let the house depreciate” is a good slogan; 
or, better still, the positive version, “Keep Up Your 
Property.” 

This is not cutting into the business of the hard- 
ware dealer’s very good patron, the carpenter. The 


man who will be reached by this advertising is the 
man who cannot afford to hire a carpenter for every 
little job, and who therefore lets the necessary repairs 
go. For a big job, the carpenter will be hired just 
the same. 


Particularly at the present time, people are 
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in the mood to save, and, if the only way to get the 
work done is to hire it done, the work will inevitably 
be put off. 

Householders can be reached in three different ways 


—by display, by newspaper advertising, and by cir- 
cular letter. The appeal in every case will be much the 
same. “Keep Up Your Property” is the line of argu- 
ment for the hardware dealer to adopt. Or he may 
urge, as an alternative argument, that the houseowner 
save money by doing himself in odd moments the work 
which otherwise he would have to hire done. 

The dealer cannot very well urge the purchase of a 
screwdriver alone, or a hammer alone, but—he can 
urge, and with effectiveness, the advisability of having 
in every home a complete tool kit sufficient to meet any 
ordinary emergency. 

What would constitute a complete tool kit is a dif- 
ficult matter to say. One man would include certain 
tools which another would exclude, and vice versa. 
But, as a general rule, the ordinary person’s complete 
tool kit would include only the commoner tools—such, 
for instance, as a good, general purpose saw, a ham- 
mer, a screw driver, an axe, a wrench, and perhaps 
an auger, a plane and a chisel. Add to these a folding 
rule, an ‘assortment of nails and spikes and screws, 
and the average man is fairly well equipped to under- 
take minor repairs. 

A good plan is to put together several assortments, 
offering each lot of tools at a specified price, which 
may—but need not—be a shade lower than the aggre- 
gate of what the tools would bring if sold singly. 
Some merchants feature an assortment at a very 
moderate price as a trade attracter; but push assort- 
ments of better tools when it comes to the actual sell- 
ing. 
worth remembering, however, that there are cus- 


This is a matter of individual policy. It is 


tomers to whom the strongest appeal is that of price. 
Others will pay more money in order to secure quality. 
The proper course for the hardwareman, while always 
strongly urging quality and the wisdom of purchasing 
good goods, is to give each man what he insists on 
having. So it pays, if a man won't buy the better 
type of tools, to have in stock an outfit at a moderate 
price which will give fairly good service and which 
represents good value for the money. 

The main point is, that instead of selling single 
tools, the merchant sells complete tool kits, comprising 
four, five or half a dozen tools; and the chances are 
that, in most instances, little extra effort will be re 
quired. It is worth remembering that, once a man 
starts doing his own work with a fairly compre 
hensive tool equipment and picks up a little facility in 
mechanical work, he is apt to desire a larger equip- 
ment; hence the tools which are not included in the 
original outfit are likely to be bought later as the need 
arises. 

The merchant who tries this tool selling plan will 
find it worth while to follow up his sales, and learn 
what individual customers accomplish in the way of 
saving money. Thus, one customer who bought a $2 
saw in his spare time put together a complete set of 
full-sized window screens for his house. His actual 
outlay, including the saw, wire screen and lumber. 


for a large house, was about $11; the outfit would be 
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worth anywhere from $25 up, the extra amount repre- 
senting the return for a very little time put to good 
use. The ability of the merchant to cite what cus- 
tomers have done, with his tool kits, will prove im- 
mensely helpful in making sales. 

~o- 


THE STENOGRAPHER TELLS WHY SHE 
QUARRELS WITH HIM. 


‘“He’s so stubborn and set in his ways that | don’t 
think we can ever be happy together,” said Gladys 
Ellison to her dearest friend while consuming the 
chocolate eclairs which constituted her midday meal 
as it does that of countless other stenographers. 

“What’s the matter with Sanford now?” queried 
Elizabeth, her chum. 

“You would never guess in a thousand years. It’s 
the silliest thing in the world to quarrel about. He—” 

“Why, Glad, I’m surprised at you. You always 
said that Sanford is so sensible. Now you are saying 
that he is quarreling over the silliest of—” 

“You don’t know him. That’s just the trouble with 
him. He impresses everyone else with being so nice 
and agreeable, easy to get along with. But it’s only 
a camouflage. The real Sanford is—” 

“Yes, the real Sanford is a darling according to your 
own repeated statements; yet I can’t understand why 
you are always quarreling with him.” 

“Yes, but this time he is absolutely in the wrong. 
What does he know about hardware anyhow? Here 
I’ve spent four years in the hardware business and 
know more about saws than he could ever learn if he 
spent a hundred years in the business. I—” 

“Saws! What have saws to do with love and—” 

“We weren’t quarreling about love, because I must 
give Sanford credit for perfection in that regard. He 
said that one of the saws that you can buy in five and 
ten cent stores is good enough for odd jobs around the 
house. And I told him that he’d never dare to bring 
one of them into any house in which | might have any- 


Atkins Silver Steel Saw. 


thing to say, because I long ago registered a vow that 
we were going to have an Atkins Silver Steel Saw or 
none at all. And would you believe it, he doesn’t know 
about the Atkins Silver Steel Saw. I said to him, 
‘Where have you been all your life? Down in a Mis- 
sissippi swamp?’ Then he got as mad as a wet hen. 
He said to me ‘Go on, you’re a Hawkeye yourself,’ 
and that’s how it started.” 

“T told him,” she continued, “that he would have to 
learn all about the Atkins Silver Steel Saw and pass 
a satisfactory examination on its merits or else get 
down on his knees and beg my pardon.” 

“Gracious me,” exclaimed Elizabeth, “don’t you 
think you are too hard on him?” 

“Not a bit,” said Gladys. “I know all about the 
Silver Steel Atkins saw and how good it is. I don’t 
propose to let any chap talk against it. I~” 
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“But,” interrupted Elizabeth, “perhaps Sanford was 
only teasing you.” 

“Well, there’s a limit to all things. The Atkins Silver 
Steel saw is no subject for teasing. It’s too good an 
article to be the subject of jest or of comparison with 
a nameless five and ten cent store thing. I’m strong 
for standing by high grade qualities in everything, 
whether saws, ice-cream, or love.” 

“Gee!” cried Elizabeth, “I must tell Uncle Harry 
about those Atkins Silver Steel Saws. He’s a regular 
bug on fine tools.” 

“In that case,” shrewdly observed Gladys, “he 
probably knows all about them anyhow. But if he 
doesn’t, you tell him to write to E. C. Atkins and Com- 
pany, Incorporated, Indianapolis, Indiana, for some 
dandy booklets they send out to the trade.” 


e+ 


ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR A_ GAS 
HEATED FLAT IRON. 


Harry G. Heckmann, Binghamton, New York, as- 
signor to The Central Flatiron Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Johson City, New York, has been granted 
United States registration on the ornamental design 





for a gas heated flat iron which is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, under number 51,859. The term 
of patent is seven years. The claim was filed Decem- 
ber 18, 1916, under the serial number of 137,731. 


GETS MUCH USEFUL INFORMATION. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 

I want to say that I get more than money’s worth 
many times over from the pages of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HarDWARE Recorp. The information and in- 
structive articles are very valuable. I cannot get along 


without it. 
J. BLooMer. 


Bloomington, Illinois, March 28, 1918. 
“*@e- 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Illinois Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Springfield 
April 3, 4, 1918. D. M. Haines, Secretary, Chicago. 

National Association of Stove Manufacturers, New York 
City, May 8, 1918. R. S. Wood, Secretary, National Stat: 
Bank Building, Troy, New York. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 28, 29, 30, 1918. John 
Donnan, Secretary, Richmond, Virginia. 

Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen, Traymore 
Hotel Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 29, 1918. George IH]. 
Hillman, Secretary, 1402 McGavock Street, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Trav- 
more Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 28, 29, 30, 1918 
F. D. Mitchell, Secretary, 4106 Woolworth Building, New 
York City. 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin, June 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1918. Edwin L 
Seabrook, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 12, 1918. A. W. Williams 
Secretary, Columbus, Ohio. 
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REASONS FOR HANGING ALL DOORS ON 
THREE BUTTS. 


Almost every hardware dealer has had complaints 
at some time or other from customers regarding butts 
wearing down, screws pulling out, latches refusing 
to work, and similar troubles. The remedy is a sim- 
ple one. 
In selling three butts for each door, the hardware 
merchant eliminates causes for future complaints, 
makes a better satisfied customer, and, at the same 
time, increases his sales and profits. The following is 
a brief summary of the selling arguments which he 
may use to advantage in this regard: 

The centre butt prevents the door from striking or 
interfering with the door-stop, if used, or the edge 
of the rabbet, if door-jamb is rabbeted, when the door 
has a tendency to bow or warp toward the door-stop 
or the centre of the door-jamb. 

The centre butt will hold the butt edge of the door 
flush with the casing edge of the door-jamb if the door 
has a tendency to warp away from the door-stop or the 
edge of the rabbet of the door-jamb. 

If a door is hung on two butts only, each butt car- 
ries one-half of the load or the weight of the door; 
but when a door is hung on three butts, each butt car- 
ries approximately one-third of the load or weight 
of the door, and the strain and wear of each butt is de- 
creased. The butts, door-jambs, and doors will have 
a longer life, and cause less trouble to the operators 
of the door. 

When three butts are used, more screws are driven 
into the door-jamb and the door. This greatly re- 
lieves the strain on the screws, the wood in the door 
jamb, and in the door, which is an important factor. 
Often thin lumber is used in door-jambs and the 
screws have not sufficient stock or lumber to hold 
them thoroughly. In such cases short screws have to 
be used, which frequently cause trouble. 

When three butts are used the top butt can be set 
nearer the top of the door, thereby lessening the lever- 
age of the door pulling away from the door-jamb. 

When three butts are used, the lower butt can be 
set lower, thereby preventing the door hugging the 
door-jamb near the bottom of the door. 

When three butts are used, the top edge of the 
door remains in line with the head-jamb, and the bot- 
tom edge of the door is parallel with edges of thresh- 
old. The top and bottom of door cannot be thrown 
out of line by the door warping or bowing on the butt 
edge of the door, as it is firmly held in place by the 
centre butt. The bottom and top edges of the door 
cannot get out of line. This affects the lock edge of 
door and causes it to remain straighter, preventing 
trouble with the lock. 

When three butts are used there are more horizontal 
bearings in butts to receive the vertical downward 
thrust of the load and the horizontal movement or wear 
on the knuckles of the butts when the door is opened 
and closed. By having more horizontal bearings in 
the butts it takes much longer to wear out the bear- 
ings of the butts, than if only two butts are used. If 
bearings are badly worn the position of door will be 
lower and cause trouble with lock and door dragging 


Three butts should be used on every door. . 
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on threshold or floor and the doors will creak. 

Inside doors, especially bed-room doors—since peo- 
ple have learned the value of fresh air,—and doors 
hung near registers and radiators are also very liable 
to spring or warp, and then there are doors that warp 
seemingly out of pure “cussedness,” although the real 
reason probably is that improperly seasoned materials 
were used in their construction. 

When there is a difference of temperature on oppo- 
site sides of a door, it is an unalterable law of 
physics that the cooler side will contract and the 
warmer side expand, causing the centre of the door 
to bow or spring toward the warmer side, unless pre- 
vented by a stronger force. 

When a door is hung on two butts, the top and bot- 
tom are securely held in place, but the centre is left 
free to spring in or out as it pleases. If it springs 
away from the stop, an unsightly crack between the 
stop and the door, plus an extra stress on the butts by 
reason of their being out of alignment is about the 
total extent of the damage, but if the door happens to 
spring toward the stop, there is a very different story 
to be told. 

In the incipient stages, the centre of the door will 
bind against the stop, and the door will refuse to be 
closed by a gentle swing, but must be taken by the 
knob and firmly pulled into place. That the finish of 
the door where it ritbs the stop is ruined, goes without 
saying. 

As the door continues to spring, its corner will catch 
against the edge of the stop, and shortly we have a 
beautifully splintered stop and door-corner to repay us 
for our economical foresight in using but two butts! 
That isn’t all. Every time that door is closed there is 
a heavy tension imposed upon the butts by reason of 
the leverage of the door acting with the stop as a ful- 
crum., Some idea of the magnitude of this stress may 
be obtained merely by considering that it is sufficient 
eventually to jerk loose several good-sized screws se- 
curely driven into hard-wood. 

When the screws become loose the top of the door 
falls forward, so that when one attempts to close it, 
the lock stile strikes against the upper part of the side- 
jamb and binds on the threshold at the bottom. When 
rugs are used, a door in this shape will not swing clear 
but will drag and cause them to wrinkle every time 
the door is used. 

Polished floors that were disfigured by wide arcs 
worn down into the wood where the door had dragged 
are often seen. No use to try to tighten the screws. 
Those screws have been jerked loose and the torn 
fibers of the wood will no longer hold the thread se- 
“Plugging” the screw-holes is a mighty short- 
If a screw won't hold in solid wood, 


curely. 
lived make-shift. 
it certainly won’t hold in a plug. 

There is, however, one unfailing remedy 
butt. By its use the centre of the door, as well as the 
top and bottom is held absolutely secure. It can spring 
neither in nor out, but must stay exactly in place, thus 
obviating all the troubles and annoyances common to 


the third 


doors hung with only two butts. 

Of course as long as a door remains perfectly 
straight, there is no reason why it won't operate 
nicely if hung on two butts of proper size, but who 
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can foretell whether or not it will spring? The odds 
are strong that it will. Does it pay to take the chance 
for the sake of the few cents it costs to apply the 
third butt? 

These are the technical reasons for using three 
butts. There are others. For instance, a man whose 
doors shortly go to rack and ruin is going to be mighty 
peeved when he finds that his contractor has “short- 
butted” him, and the things he tells the prospective 
home-builders among his friends won’t do Mr. Car- 
penter the least bit of good. On the other hand, a 
man whose doors operate perfectly is pretty apt to 
brag about it, to his contractor’s profit, whenever the 
question of doors comes up. 

Again, a lot of loose and squeaky doors of the bind- 
on-the-top-and-strike-on-the-jamb variety isn’t going 
to create a very favorable impression on the mind of a 
prospective tenant or purchaser. 

The smooth operation of doors is a positive asset 
to any building, and cannot be permanently obtained 
by using two butts per door. The third butt means 
door-insurance. Use it because in doing so you prac- 
tice true door economy, with everlasting satisfaction 
to yourself and credit to your foresight, Use more 
butts and fewer “buts.” 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 


26647.—A firm in Canada wishes to buy tacks for auto 
upholstering. Quotations should be made f. 0. b. Cash will 
be paid. Correspondence may be in English. 

26653.—The Buenos Aires representative of a firm in the 
United States who is at present in this country desires to 
secure an agency for the sale of a good line of nickel-plated 
bath-room accessories, such as towel bars, soap, sponge, tum- 
bler holders, etc. He wishes to sell this line of merchandise 
in the River Plate district. Reference. 

26654.—An agency is desired by a man in Australia for 
the sale of hardware, such as builders’ hardware, tools, house- 
hold goods, etc. References. 

_ _26655.—An American consular officer in South America 
wishes to be furnished with descriptive catalogs of woven- 
wire fence and appliances for the construction of same, such 
as fence stretchers, galvanized-iron posts, etc. The fencing 
used at present is of smooth wire nailed to posts, a barbed 
wire being used for the top strand. The cost for construct- 
ing 1 mile of such fence is about $425. The height of wire 
which will be most in demand is 3 feet 8 inches and 4 feet. 
Descriptive matter should be in Spanish, although English 
may be used. 

26656.—A man in France desires to purchase cast iron, 
aluminum, iron, or enameled cast iron cooking utensils, such 
as pitchers, saucepans, pots, soup ladles, spoons, and forks. 
He will buy a minimum quantity of 50,000 francs. Catalogs 
should be submitted. 

26668.—An agency is desired by a man in Italy for the 
sale of bowls, enameled plumbing ware, bathroom heaters, 
etc. Catalogs should be submitted. Correspondence should 
be in French or Italian. References. 

26669.—A firm in Scandinavia wishes to secure an agency 
for the sale of pig iron. Interested firms may communicate 
with agent in the United States who represents this firm. 
References. 
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SERVES TO RESTRAIN CRIME. 


“A restraining influence on crime, stronger than the 
power of the law, police, or prison shadow, is the 
presence among us of resolute, law venerating men 
who are armed to defend the property and lives for 
which society holds them responsible. 

“The criminal is created by his opportunities to 
prey on defenseless victims. A coyote that cringes 
impotent among wolves, becomes a daring marauder 
in the sheepfold. 

“A nation’s decline dates from the first invasion, 
unchecked and unpunished ; decline of individual char- 
acter is denoted by a reluctance to oppose righteous 
strength to felonious designs. 

“Weakness invites attack—peace is assured only to 
those who are stronger, better armed and braver than 
the aggressor. 

“To be prepared, produces a consciousness of power 
and security which tends to steadiness of action— 
calmness—a freedom from that hysterical cowardice 
which is the cause of most calamities. 

“The criminal element will exist as long as there 
is one discordant note in our civilization—until sick- 
ness, hunger, poverty, oppression, ignorance and de- 
generacy disap- 
pear. The safe- 
ty of society 
must therefore 
depend upon 
the degree of 
danger attend- 
ing the commis- 
sion of crime— 
it is the duty of 
every _ honest 





HAMMER THE 
HAMMER 





Iver Johnson Revolver. 

man to make crime dangerous. 

Such are the irrefutable arguments advanced by 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, Fitchburg, Mas- 
sachusetts, for adequate protection against criminals. 
And these are the arguments which the retail hardware 
dealer can effectively utilize in promoting the sale of 
revolvers. The company will send full details of their 
advertising helps and booklet “A” on firearms to deal- 
ers addressing them at 354 River Street, Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts. 


“*e- 


CONFIDENCE BEGETS PATRONAGE. 


Get the confidence of the public and you will have 
no difficulty in getting their patronage. Inspire your 
whole force with the right spirit of service, encour- 
age every sign of the true spirit. So display and ad- 
vertise wares that customers shall buy with under- 
standing. Treat them as guests when they come in 
and when they go, whether or not they buy. Give 
them all that can be given fairly, on the principle that 
to him that giveth shall be given. Remember always 
that the recollection of quality remains long after the 
price is forgotten. Then your business will prosper 
by a natural process—H. Gordon Selfridge. 


—_-_—____—__—__ - ee 


Some men say they will be governed by your ad- 
vice—but you know what King David said all men 


were, 
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GIVES DIRECTIONS FOR KEEPING THE 
DISPLAY WINDOW ATTRACTIVE. 


One of the strong advantages of a window display 
is that it can be made to work for the store owner 
after business hours, at a comparatively small cost for 
lighting. At night, on Sundays and holidays when the 
store doors are closed the windows can be made to 
pay a dividend. Persons strolling along the street will 
pause before a well-lighted, tastefully arranged win- 
dow display, whereas they will pass by the dingy, un- 
attractive one without a second glance. Now that the 
weather is moderating and the evenings becoming in- 
vitingly pleasant, the number of people on the streets 
at night is much greater; and, therefore, the average 
of prospective customers capable of being influenced 
by a clever window display is proportionately greater. 

It matters little what is placed in the windows as 


long as the goods are fresh and clean. Certain holli- 


day goods are peculiar to every store, and it is not. 


necessary to enumerate these herein, but freshness and 
cleanliness should be the predominating elements. 
Some merchants use their windows for a sort of dump- 
ing ground for broken and damaged goods figuring 
“Oh, well it’s only for display and not for sale.” Bet 
ter by far throw damaged goods on the scrap heap than 
to place them before the eyes and judgment of the 
buying public. The story is told of a merchant who 
made a practice of displaying his damaged goods to 
such an extent that the public got the idea he dealt 
only in damaged goods and “seconds” with the result 
his business was almost ruined. 

After each rainfall the windows should be quickly 
rubbed over with a damp cloth. At the approach of 
night be sure to switch on the lights. One merchant 
makes a habit of turning on the lights each time a dark 
cloud obscures the sky, in fact at certain times of the 
day when the sun causes a glare he also switches on 
the lights, thus counteracting the effect of the sun by 
interior illumination. In the winter when frost is apt 
to cover the windows an electric fan kept running day 
and night is effective. In summer a fan constantly 
operating will keep the flies on the move and prevent 
a loss of merchandise, as nothing cheapens a window 
display as much as speckled and dirty goods. Never 
make the day time your window-changing period as it 
blocks the view of your merchandise when people are 
passing ; do this work at night and be ready the next 
day for business with a fresh display. 

No goods should be shown without a suitable price 
tag. The necessity of showing a price is especially im- 
portant in the holiday season. Some “high-grade” 
Stores figure it is beneath their dignity to price goods 
displayed, but it has been the experience of many re- 
tailers that to make the windows a paying proposition 
they must have the power to attract. The greatest at- 
tractions are, first, the goods and then the price. With- 
out tags a person can only guess at the price of goods 
admired. A price tag is a silent salesman, as often a 
person will gaze into a window and be attracted to the 
goods by the price or what is asked for the merchan- 
dise. 


~~ 
oo 





If you don’t like your town, don’t knock—move on. 
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RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Arkansas. 
The Liberty Hardware Company, 
cently been incorporated. 


Fayetteville, has re 


lowa. 

Maricle Brothers, De Sota, have sold their hardware store 
to L. O. Benfield. 

Krank W. Else has purchased the hardware store of 
Thomas and Moore at 323 High Avenue, Oskaloosa. 

J. G. Githens has sold his hardware store at Fremont to 
Kamreick Brothers. 

Fire destroyed the building and stock of Snidecor and 
Company at Washta, the loss being approximately $8,000 on 
the stock and $4,000 on the building. 

Kansas. 

A. G. Preston has rented the Cortelyou building and will 

put in a stock of hardware about April Ist. 


‘ 


The Humburg Lumber Company of Bison has purchased 
the J. B. Wilson stock of hardware and implements at La 
Crosse and will move them to Bison. 

Michigan. 

lrederick Lundy has sold his hardware stock at Meta- 
mora to Lee Cork. 

Minnesota. 

1). W. Rowe has sold his hardware store at Glenwood to 
M. M,. Blunt. 

I. J. Gruhlke has purchased the hardware business of 
Cordes and Heink at Hammond. 

C. O. Kankel has sold his interest in 
Hardware Company at Red Falls to S. E. 
Hunt. 

Gerney and King, Austin, have dissolved partnership, B 
I’. King continuing the business. 

John Johnson and A. H. Oberg, Darwin, have bought the 
J. J. Juul hardware business. 

The Motley Hardware Company, Motley, has engaged in 
business. 

Charles Harrison, Kenyon, has sold his hardware and fur- 
niture store to Reuben B. Hanson. 

J. G. Brende, Northfield, has disposed of his hardware 
store to Joseph Ustrud and John Tideman. 

Nebraska. 

The stock of hardware and implements of Butterfield and 
Company, Humboldt, has been sold to the Farmers’ Union 
rhe business will be continued at the same location, 


the Hunt-Kankel 
Hunt and W. O 


Healey Brothers have engaged in the hardware business 
at Creighton. 
North Dakota. 

\. J. Ulvedal and C. E. Carr, Grand Forks, have pur- 
chased the stock of the Redwin and Ellestad Hardware Com- 
pany and the new company will be known as the Redwin 
Hardware Company. 

The hardware firm of Walloch and Dada, Forman, has 
heen dissolved, C. A. Walloch continuing the business 

The lumber and hardware stock of the Zap Mercantile 
Company at Zap has been taken over by the Finch Lumber 
Company. 

Ohio. 

The Central Hardware and Supply Company, North Balti- 
more, has been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 by 
M. F. Leathers, W. E. Heishal, D. B. Bushby, A. B. & yon and 
H. D. Schrall. 

Oklahoma. 

A. L. Garrett and O. C Land have taken charge of the 
Kinser hardware stock at Sharon. 

E. D. Marshall has purchased the stock of the National 
Company in Oklahoma City and will be known as the Mar- 
shall Hardware Company. 

South Dakota. 

Harry Dwyer and J. J. Walsh, Wakonda, have opened a 
hardware store. 

J. G. Brende has sold his hardware 
Joseph Ustrud and John Tidemann 

Fr. J. Riley has bought the Riske hardware and furniture 
business at Doland. 

Chris Reusch has sold his interest in the hardware busi- 
ness at Madison to Thomas G. Thompson, the new name being 
Reusch-Thompson Hardware Company 


store at Baltic to 


Texas. 
W. J. Cox has sold a half interest in his hardware busi- 
ness at Brenham to Julius Gajeske. The firm is now called 


the Brenham Hardware Company, 
Wisconsin. 
Peter Scherrer has purchased an interest in the Rush 
Hardware Company at Appleton. 
The Madison Hardware and Specialty Company, Madi- 
son, has been incorporated with a capital stock of $19,000 hy 
> Kubly 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








The City Auto Radiator Company, Newark, New 
Jersey, has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 


by Samuel Zucker and others. 
“*e- 


SHOWS HOW TO INCREASE BUSINESS. 


Hardware men dealing in automobile accessories 
may learn something to their advantage by reading 
the following hints on how to increase their business, 
which were recently published in a large automobile 
trade publication: 

“Use newspaper space, direct advertising by circu- 
lar, form letters, folders, catalogs; put in window 
displays; put up road signs; distribute banners, pen- 
nants, calendars, blotters, etc.; prepare and work 
prospect lists; employ accommodation services like 
wrapping packages for customers; prepare and work 
a card index “Tickler System’; canvass personally and 
by salesmen for trade; and, last but not least, put in 
every new line that can be profitably merchandised in 
your community. If your customers use the goods, 
you should supply them, not someone else.” 


“*e- 


DISPLAY ACCESSORIES IN WINDOW. 


The window display as regards automobile acces- 
sories is considered by dealers to be even better and 
more resultful than in other lines. It is a magnet which 
should be powerfully charged at all times. Auto ac- 
cessories lend themselves particularly to attractive 
displays, and it requires but little thought and time to 
dress the windows effectively. This business-building 
source should not be overlooked. . As soon as the eye 
is attracted the inclination to buy naturally follows. 
One of the best ways to display the small lines inside 
the store is the silent salesman. The average motorist 
needs only the suggestion of an attractive lay-out to 


induce him to buy. 
“e--- - — 


TIRE SAVING JACK IS PATENTED. 


Alexander W. Marr, Canton, Ohio, has obtained 
United States patent rights, under number 1,257,509, 


for a tire saving jack describéd in the following: 

In a jack, the combination with a 
tubular standard, of a lifting bar slid- 
ingly movable therein, a collar secured 
to the upper end thereof, a pin project- 
ing outwardly from opposite sides of 
said collar, a lever, a pair of claw-shaped 
prong members carried by the inner end 
of said lever each claw-shaped member 
having a notched end for removably en- 
gaging one of the collar pins, a pin pro- 
jecting outwardly from opposite sides 
of said standard, and a pair of fulcrum- 
> ing arms firmly connected together at 
Sat their inner ends, each of said arms be- 
ing pivotally secured to the middle portion of a respective 
prong member, and having a notched outer end for remov- 
able engagement with one of the pins projecting outwardly 
from said standard. 





DEALERS FIND WANT BOOK HELPFUL. 


Reports from hardware dealers on the methods 
used to improve their business show that a great ma- 
jority of them use and favor what is known as a 
“want book” for auto accessories. In this they enter 
all the lines called for which they have not in stock. 
A careful record is kept of the demand, and if it is 
sufficiently large, the necessary stock is purchased. 
By using this book constantly the dealer is able to 
find out what his trade demands and to prepare him- 
self. 

Another handy book is a directory or buyer’s guide 
in which a list of new lines and extras may be en- 
tered and to which the dealer can refer when wanting 
to order specially for his customer. The motorist 
always wants some new feature for his car. It is the 
business of the dealer, therefore, to assure him that 
he has or will get anything he desires. 


SAYS THE MOTOR IS HERE TO STAY. 





Discussing the future of the auto accessory business 
for the hardware man a prominent dealer hit the nail 
on the head when he said, “The motor is here to stay. 
Its utility and benefits to every class are being revealed 
to a greater degree every day. The sale of accessories 
will continue to grow.” Such a statement should be 
given serious consideration. The hardware man is 
right in line for a big share of this business, and will 
miss a golden opportunity if he delays familiarizing 
himself with the present day needs and the possibili- 
ties of the future. He should form his plans for this 
department of his business as carefully as he has 
formed them for any other department. He should 
build on a sure, safe foundation, for undoubtedly the 
future presents a wonderful outlook, which all hard- 
ware dealers should be prepared to develop. 


SECURES PATENT FOR AUTO LOCK. 


Under number 1,259,334, United States patent rights 
have been granted to Emil M. Zolnierowicz, Cleveland, 
Ohio, for an automobile lock described in the follow- 





1,259,334 In an automobile lock, 

a, the combination with a 
steering column having a 
post therein, of a collar se- 
cured to the post within the 
column and having a radial 
keeper opening therein and 
the column having a radial 
opening in the side thereof 
adapted to register at times 
with the opening in the col- 
lar, a block having a vertical opening through its inner en 
adapted to receive said steering column and surround the 
same and provided with an axial bore intersecting said ver- 
tical opening and closed at its other end, a sliding bolt fit- 
ting in the forward end of the axial opening and retained 
therein by the steering column when secured through the 
block, means in the block for reciprocating the bolt for 
movement into and from the keeper opening, and means for 
locking the bolt when adjusted. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpfui Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








Merely giving a list of the different kinds of mer- 
chandise handled, unless the goods are of an unusual 
nature, or unless it is not evident from the name or 
the character of the store that such articles are sold 

there, carries no ap- 

ss peal to the reader of 

an advertisement. 
If the reader can 
tell from the name 
of the company that 
it handles _ certain 
kinds of goods, then 
what is the use of 
taking up valuable 
space in an adver- 
‘isement to tell him 
that such goods are 
handled? The ad- 
vertiser who does 
this simply wastes 
words, and while 





Home F5062 


WESTERN 
HARDWARE & 
ARMS CO. 


Household Furnish- 
ings, Tools, Build- 
ers’ Hardware, 








Guns and such verbosity may 
i not be costly in tell- 
Ammunition ing something oral- 


ly, it is a decided 
expense, and a need- 
adver- 


534 S. MAIN STREET 


Los Angeles, Cal. less one, in 
i tising. 

In the advertise- 
ment of the Western Hardware and Arms Company, 
which ran in the Los Angeles Record of Los Angeles, 
California, the reader is able to imply from the name 
of the company that it sells tools, hardware, guns, etc. 
Therefore, the words informing him of this are re- 
dundant. If the name of the company had been 
printed in smaller type, and had occupied less space, 
the advertiser could have featured one of the arti- 
cles mentioned, e. g., the guns, giving the price and 
a simple statement of the kind sold and its advan- 
tages. Then the advertisement would appeal to the 
reader. It would give him the inclination to buy. But, 
as it appeared, the advertisement possessed nothing to 
interest the reader. It simply told him what he could 
deduce as soon as he saw the name of the company, 








and therefore is a slur upon his reasoning powers. 
*K * x 

Getting as much out of an advertisement as is pos- 
sible does not necessarily consist in preaching as many 
different messages as can be squeezed into the space. 
There are too many advertisers who crowd their ad- 
vertisements with numerous and varied ideas, and fail 
to bring the attention of the reader to a focus on any 
one of the thoughts presented. It is far better to de- 
vote all the space to one important subject, one particu- 
lar commodity, for example, and to dwell upon that 
with emphasis, than to tell a hundred different things, 


each one weakened by incompleteness and lack of de- 
tail. This is demonstrated in the advertisement of the 
Watt Hardware Company, reproduced herewith from 
the Journal Herald of Waycross, Georgia. The 
thoughts of the buyer are not scattered in many differ- 
ent directions by many different articles, but are con- 
centrated upon one article, the ceiling material. A 
much stronger effect could have been created, how- 
ever, by giving more prominence to the name of the 
ceiling material, and to its principal feature, economy. 
One simple way of doing this would be to put the 
name of the material and the word, “economy,” both 
in heavier type. This could be done without even 
changing the reading matter. Another way would be 
to leave out or give less space to the other advantages 


Don’t Forget th 
Ceiling 


HE ceiling of the room is just as 
important as the roof of the house. 


Whether you’re building or repairing, 
don’t forget the ceiling. A well designed 
ceiling makes all the difference in the world 
in the looks of the room. 


There is only one logical modern ceiling 
material that has all the advantages of dura- 
bility, attractiveness, ease of application and 
economy and that is Beaver Board. 

Compare it carefully with lath and plaster, metal or 
wood, and you'll come to the same conclusion. 

Beaver Board is the modern wall and ceiling material. 
Jt supplants lath, plaster, metal and wood 

CALL US UP! 


WATT HARDWARE CO. 


TELEPHONE NO. 17 














claimed for the material, and give more space and 
to the for 
strongest appeal to the buyer. 


stress economy feature, this carries the 


There is one fault in this advertiseemnt which 1s 
very often found in all kinds of advertisements, but 
which is being avoided and eliminated by the more 
skilled and efficient advertisers. The fault is in the 
use of a superlative degree in extolling the merits of 
the article advertised. The claim that this is the “only 
modern ceiling material” having the advantages men- 
tioned strikes one as being too strong. The reader is 
inclined to be rather skeptical regarding this statement 
because of its tone of braggadocio. The desired im 
pression would have been obtained by a slightly milder 


The 


advertisement is attractively arranged and has a proper 


claim, e. g., one of the only, or one of the few. 


amount of white space. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 











VENTILATING ENGINEER HAS UNIQUE 
SERVICE FLAG AT HOME. 


A service flag which is unique in its reversal of ordi- 
nary conditions waves proudly from the residence of 
Major J. W. H. Myrick, ventilating engineer of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, and member of the American So- 
ciety of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. The flag 
flies in honor of his wife, Mrs. Myrick, who, after pass- 
ing rigid civil service examinations, enlisted in the 
United States Naval Reserve Force, Boston Navy 
Yard, and has been assigned to special duty. Mrs. 
Myrick has always been active in the business world 
and has as broad an acquaintance in the trade as the 
average man. She comes of a long line of patriots, 
and her action in enlisting as yeoman in the United 
States Naval Reserve Force has attracted a great deal 
of favorable attention and is said greatly to have 
stimulated recruiting in the Boston district. 

sceccniatiieeieailiiaiaidit 
MIDLAND CLUB DISCUSSES WARM AIR 
HEATING SITUATION. 








Present conditions and future prospects for the 
dealers and installers in the warm air heating trade 
were the principal topics of discussion at the quarterly 
meeting of the Midland Club, held at the La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, on Thursday, March 28, 1918. 
That the discussions were full of life and enthusiasm 
was due to the fact that the attendance was large and 
every one of the members present took a keen and ac- 
tive interest in the proceedings. The meeting was 
presided over by John D. Green of Detroit, Michigan, 
the president of the club. He discharged his duties so 
well that he drew the admiration of all the members 
and made them feel proud of themselves for having 
elected so capable an executive. The business was 
conducted in the most orderly and efficient way pos- 
sible. 

The members listened with considerable attention 
and interest to the report of J. M. McHenry of De- 
troit, Michigan, on the effectiveness of warm air heat: 
ers used by the Government in various cantonments 
throughout the country. The report was based on 
extensive investigations made by Mr. McHenry. He 
told the members that the warm air heaters in use are 
proving entirely satisfactory to Uncle Sam, and that 
this should be regarded as a credit to the warm air 
heating trade. 

Another topic which gave rise to much discussion 
on the part of the members was the subject of trade 
acceptances. This is now an important problem con- 
fronting the dealers and installers in all parts of the 
country. It is also being given much favorable con- 
sideration by the leading trade papers. The opinion 











was expressed by the members that the dealers and 
installers could secure acceptances from their own 
customers, and that these would be acceptable for dis- 
count by the reserve banks. 

A consideration of present conditions and the out- 
look for the future brought forth many important 
opinions from the dealers and installers. It was gen- 
erally admitted that trade was not so great as last year. 
It was also stated that there was difficulty among the 
dealers and installers in obtaining supplies and labor. 
However, it was said that the warm air heater market 
aspect is as a whole favorable. Owing to the fact that 
shipments have been slow and uncertain, it was de- 
cided to recommend to dealers and installers that they 
specify early shipments. As to the future prospects 
of the trade, everything depends on later conditions, 
and the members said that they were as yet unable to 
determine what these will be. 

This meeting of the Midland Club was proof posi- 
tive of the advantages that may be gained by organiza- 
tion among the members of the warm air heating trade. 
Such an organization not only gives the members the 
opportunity to become better acquainted with one an- 
other, but also enables them to learn more about busi- 
ness conditions directly affecting them, and enables 
them to work out a solution to the problems confront- 
ing them. Meetings of this sort should always be well 


attended. 
- ~e- 


NATIONAL WARM AIR HEATING AND 
VENTILATING ASSOCIATION DOES 
NOT DISCUSS PRICES. 


In order to correct an erroneous impression which 
has gained currency in some quarters, it is well to 
state that the purpose and function of the National 
Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association are to 
promote the industry which it represents. This is 
done by close co-operation between its members and 
the diffusion of accurate knowledge among dealers and 
consumers. It is realized that the matter of prices of 
warm air heaters and supplies does not come within the 
scope of the Association for obvious reasons. 


American manufacturers, as a general rule, have 
been trained by the operation of Federal laws to re- 
frain from collective price fixings or agreements. 
They recognize the principle of restraint of trade as a 
sound and logical dogma of American legislation. 
Consequently, on the average, they are careful to avoid 
any organized action which would be a violation of 
this principle. The National Warm Air Heating and 
Ventilating Association has built up a reputation for 
broad gauge Americanism and its history is a praise- 
worthy record of loyal and intelligent compliance with 
the spirit as well as of the letter of the law. 
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FUEL ADMINISTRATION ISSUES RULES 
GOVERNING COAL AND COKE. 





The United States Fuel Administration has made 
public the following rules and regulations governing 
the distribution of coal and coke by persons, firms, 
corporations, and associations subject to license and 
referred to in such rules and regulations as licensees: 

Rule 1. 

A licensee who, as owner or selling agent for an- 
other, sells coal or coke without physically handling 
the same on, over, or through his, or its, own vehicle, 
dock, trestle, or yard, shall not ask, demand, or receive 
for such coal or coke more than the price fixed by the 
President or the United States Fuel Administrator for 
such coal or coke f. o. b. éars at the mines or ovens 
and in effect at the date of the sale thereof plus 5 
cents per ton of 2,240 pounds of anthracite coal, when 
such licensee incurs the expense of rescreening such 
coal at Atlantic or lake ports for transshipment by 
water. 

Rule 2. 

A licensee who acts as purchasing agent of coal for 
and by authority of a retail dealer or consumer with- 
out becoming the owner thereof may charge a purchas- 
ing commission not exceeding (a) the sum of 15 cents 
per ton of 2,000 pounds of bituminous coal; (b) 5 per 
cent of the delivered price of smithing coal when certi- 
fied in writing by the retail dealer or consumer that 
such coal is to be used for smithing purposes only ; 
(c) the sum of 20 cents per ton of 2,240 pounds of 
anthracite coal when delivery of such coal is to be ef- 
fected at or east of Buffalo; or (d) the sum of 30 
cents per ton of 2,240 pounds of anthracite coal when 
delivery of such coal is to be effected west of Buffalo; 
provided, that such licensee may add to such purchas- 
ing commission 5 cents per ton of 2,240 pounds of 
anthracite coal when such licensee incurs the expense 
of rescreening such coal at Atlantic or lake ports for 
transshipment by water. The combined purchasing 
commissions of any number of licensees who act for 
a retail dealer or consumer in the purchase of a given 
shipment or shipments of coal shall not exceed the 
commissions herein allowed for one licensee. No li- 
censee shall charge any purchasing commission as pur- 
chasing agent of coke for a retail dealer or consumer. 
Any coal or coke purchased by a licensee for any con- 
sumer or retail dealer may be charged and invoiced to 
such licensee as agent. 

Rule 3. 

No licensee shall ask, demand, or receive any com- 
mission, charge, or profit as broker or purchasing 
agent from any consumer or retail dealer for the pur- 
chase of any coal which is owned by such licensee, or 
in which he or it has any direct or indirect interest, or 
for selling which such licensee is entitled to receive 
any commission or compensation as selling agent or 
otherwise, or which was produced from a mine con- 
trolled, directly or indirectly, by such licensee, or by 
the controlling owners of such licensee, or from a mine 
whose owner or the stockholders, members, or part- 
ners who control such owner also control, directly or 
indirectly, such licensee. 

Rule 4. 
No licensee shall rebate or pay to any owner of a 
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mine producing coal or to any person directly or in- 
directly interested therein, either as stockholder, pait- 
ner, member of association or otherwise, any part of 
any commission, charge, or profit received by such 
licensee. 

Rule 5. 

No person exclusively employed as salesman by a 
single producer or exclusively employed as purchas- 
ing agent by a single consumer shall be required to 
procure a license for the performance of his duties 
as such salesman or purchasing agent. 

Rule 6. 

Contracts relating to bituminous coal made before 
the President’s Executive order of August 21, 1917, 
and contracts relating to anthracite coal made before 
the President’s Executive order of August 23, 1917, 
which are bona fide in character and enforcable at 
law, shall not be affected by rule 1 hereof, but coal 
purchased or sold under such contracts shall be gov- 
erned by paragraphs 8, 9, 10, and 11 (as modified by 
the order of the United States Fuel Administrator, 
dated November 8, 1917) of Publication No. 9 of the 
United States Fuel Administration. 

Rule 7. 

Every license shall be in such form and shall con- 
tain such terms, provisions, limitations, and restric- 
tions as the United States Fuel Administrator may 
from time to time prescribe, and the same shall be sub- 
ject to modification and revocation by him, and shall 
be issued and held subject to these and such further 
rules and regulations as he may from time to time 
establish. 

The above rules and regulations approved and pro- 
mulgated this 15th day of March, 1918, to become 
effective 7 a. m. April 1, 1918. 

H. A. GARFIELD, 
United States Fuel Administrator. 
Approved: Wooprow WILSON. 


ASSIGNS WARM AIR HEATER PATENT. 


Warren Swetland, Los Angeles, California, assignor 
to R. H. Swetland, Cleveland, Ohio, has been granted 
United States patent rights, under number 1,259,314, 
for a warm air heater described in the following: 


A warm air heater of the char- 
—: rr ee a acter shown and described com- 
f l ¢ i prising in combination an outer 
ceed casing of uniform diameter, open 
‘ev . at its upper end and supported up 
“Th ar — under an opening through a floor, 
" , a register covering the opening in 
the floor and the open upper end 
1 } il of said casing, an intermediate 
casing supported in said outer 
casing and _ spaced therefrom 
around its sides and open at both 
ends, its upper end terminating in 
a tapered portion at a distance 
below said register, an inner drum 
mounted within said intermediate 
casing and spaced therefrom, said 
inner drum being provided with a downwardly extending 
heat flue projecting through the floor of said outer casing, a 
burner mounted under the lower end thereof, a well casing 
extending from the bottom of said inner drum to and through 
the bottom of said outer casing, an outlet flue connected 
therewith intermediate its ends and extending laterally 
through the side of said outer casing, an open ended vertical 
pipe with which said outlet flue connects, whereby the pass 
ing of air upwardly through said vertical pipe creates an 
entraining action into said well for the heavier products of 
combustion within said inner drum, and one or more air 
tubes through said inner drum vertically, substantially as 
shown and described. 

















4 i 

















3 1,259,314 
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WANTS WARM AIR HEATER CATALOGS. 


Catalogs of warm air heaters, particularly of the 
pipeless type, are wanted by the Riker Realty Invest- 
ment Company of Casper, Wyoming, who are about to 
open a tinning, plumbing, and electrical shop at 247 
North Center Street in that city. The construction 
work of the new business will be in charge of C. N. 
Schooley, who for the past three years has been super- 
intendent of the mechanical department of the Car- 
hart Hardware Company of Emerson, Nebraska. 


“*e- 


JIMMIE GETS THE WORST OF THE 
ARGUMENT WITH HIS WIFE. 


“Whew! it’s hot in here,” muttered Jimmie Baskin 
angrily, as he threw off his hat and coat. “And last 
night it was so cold here that I nearly froze to death. 
Since we bought this house | haven’t enjoyed one 
comfortable day. It’s either too hot or too cold, too 
damp or too dry, too—” 

“Oh, I’m sick and tired of listening to this grumb- 
ling day after interrupted Effie, his wife. 
“You're never satisfied. You—” 

“Satisfied !” broke in Jimmie excitedly, “how in the 
world do you expect me to be satisfied when it’s al- 
ways so uncomfortable every time I come home? I 
can’t rest comfortably, can’t sleep comfortably. I can't 
even live comfortably. | tell you it’s a shame. [—’” 

“You bet it’s a shame,” again interposed his wife, 
“for a man to hate his home the way you do. Other 
men, when they come home from work are always 
smiling and cheerful. But you, you're so selfish. You 
don’t care for your wife. You don’t care for your 
You don’t care for anything or anybody but 
Oh, I must have been out of my 


day,” 


home. 
Mr. James Baskin. 
head when I married you. I—” 

“Will you ever stop your wailing?” cried Jimmy. 
“Oh, where is the man who wrote ‘Home, Sweet 
If I ever met him, I'd strangie him. I'd 
He—” 

“There you are,” ejaculated Effie. “Didn't I say 
that you hated your home? This proves it. Now 
you're revealing your true character. At last I’m 
seeing you in your true light. Oh, why didn't I dis- 
cover this before? Why was I so blind that I couldn't 
see your faults? Why was I so dumb that I—” 


Home’? 
make him eat his words. 


“Dumb,” exclaimed Jimmie, sarcastically. “You 
were never dumb, and you certainly aren't dumb now. 
You never let me say a word. Every time I open 
my mouth to say a word, you inter—” 

“That’s right,” sobbed Effie, “yell at me, You’ve 
got to have something to kick about. You never stop 
to think about whom to blame. If you would; you 
wouldn’t yell at me all the time. You didn’t act this 
way to me before we were married. Oh, no! Then 
you were nice, and kind, and gentle, and—and—lov- 
ing. But now I’ve found out how true your love really 
was. I should have known. I should have suspected 
that you were too good to be true. I’m glad I found 
you out now so that I can leave you and put an end 
Oh, you’re mean to me, you're 
You're cruel. You’re—” 


to all my misery. 
unkind. You’re unkind. 
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‘But, Effie, let me say something,” pleaded Jimmie, 
in despair. “Let me ex—”’ 

“You've said enough already. You've caused me 
enough trouble. I should think that you'd at least 
keep quiet now. I should—” 

“That's right. Now blame everything on to me. 
I suppose you'll even say that it’s my fault that the 
I suppose—” 

No one else—”’ 


house is so uncomfortable. 

“Of course, it’s your fault. 

“| thought that you would say that,” howled Jim- 
mie. “Everything is my fault. I am blamed whether 
I” 

“Now if you'll listen to me for a moment,” said 
fhe, and from her tone of voice Jim knew that he 
had to listen, “I’ll show you that you are the cause. 
Do you remember when we were considering how to 
improve this house, I told you to have a Keith Mon- 
itor Warm Air Heater installed? I told you that all 
of our friends were using it, and were enjoying life 
I even sent away to the manufacturers, 
the Keith Furnace 
Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa, for 
their catalog and 
literature. When 
we received this, 
what did you say? 
You said, ‘Oh, a 
heater is a heater. 
They're all the 
same.’ And you al- 
lowed the poor 
warm air heater 
which was in the 
biulding to remain. 

e : Now you see the 
Keith’s Monitor ‘‘A”’ Series. results. Now I 

‘ have to suffer be- 
cause of your foolishness. Now you yell at me.” 

ffie stopped and cried bitterly. But she did not 
have to say much more. Jimmie was on the verge of 


because of it. 





surrender. 

“Let me see the catalog and booklet again,” he said 
apologetically. 

Effie triumphantly displayed the catalog and book- 
let which the Keith Furnace Company had sent her. 

Jimmie glanced through the catalog. He saw the 
handsome illustration of the Keith Monitor “A” 
Series Warm Air Heater, and said, “Hm.” Then he 
saw the paragraph heading “All Furnaces Look Alike 
to Some People.” 

“By George,” he exclaimed, “They’ve hit the nail 
on the head.” He read further, “If just a little 
warmth is required to temper those chilly fall days, it’s 
there, and the warm air heater quickly responds to a 
demand for a more or less intense heat in sudden 
changes of weather.” His surrender was complete. 

“Effie, dearest,” he said, “Forgive me, if you can, 
for being so mean and inconsiderate. I'll have the 
Keith Monitor Warm Air Heater installed immedi- 
Our heater is about all smashed to pieces any 


ately. 
I promise you, honey, never, never to grumble 


way. 
again.” 
“Well,” said Effie, “I'll forgive you this time, and 
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cause for it after we've had the Keith Monitor Warm 
Air Heater installed.” 


HAS SAVED MANY DOLLARS. 








To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 

Money talks. A dollar earned or saved is worth 
more than a barrel of words. We have saved many 
dollars through information and instructions in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorpD. We do 
not know any higher praise than this of your publica- 
tion. 

* Respectfully yours, 
ENDRES BROTHERS, 
Warm Air Heaters. 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, March 24, 1918. 
— 


GIVES MORE HEAT WITH LESS FUEL. 


In a poorly constructed warm air heater the amount 
of fuel necessary to produce a fair amount of heat 
is enormous. Even if such a heater costs less, the 
amount of fuel that is necessary eats up the difference. 
It pays, therefore, to purchase a warm air heater that 
is properly constructed, even if it costs a little bit more 
than a poor one. It does not take long for buyers to 
discover this fact. It is wise, therefore, for the dealer 
in warm air heaters to handle brands that are correctly 
set up, such as the Wise Warm Air Heater, an illus- 
tration of which is herewith presented. The Wise 
Furnace Company 
of Akron, Ohio, 
by whom these 
heaters are made, 
claims that it has 
fulfilled the ob 
jects which it set 
out to accomplish, 
namely, to give the 
public a heater 
that will bring to 
the user the most 
satisfying results 
at the least ex- 
pense of fuel and 
labor, with free- 
dom from repairs; the highest efficiency ; and a great 
durability. Some of the qualities which are said to 
be making these heaters immensely popular with the 
public, and hence profitable to the dealer are: The 
large feed door; the deep and straight ash pit; the low 
construction ; burns wood and all grades of coal; con- 
structed on scientific gas and smoke consuming prin- 
ciples; and last, but perhaps most important, less fuel 
and more heat. Dealers are advised to send for the 
company’s latest catalog which may be had for the 
asking. 
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Wise Warm Air Heater. 
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LUCK IS MATTER OF HARD WORK. 





The world stands aside for the man who works hard 
for success. Bluff and sham and pretense make their 
impression for a while—but the fellow who never 


as far as grumbling is concerned, you won't have any 
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knows when he’s licked, whose one object is to deliver 
the goods, who hangs on through storm and flood, 
wreck and disaster, is the fellow who’s got Luck 


backed up in a corner and Fate begging for mercy. 
“ee 


ENUMERATES TWELVE QUALITIES THAT 
DISTINGUISH REAL SALESMAN. 





Probably no organization in the world has devel- 
oped salesmanship to so high a degree of proficiency 
as the National Cash Register Company of Dayton, 
Ohio. It is of interest, therefore, to learn that the 
company considers the following twelve qualities as 
essential characteristics of a real salesman: 

“One who has a steady eye, a steady nerve, a steady 
tongue, and steady habits. 

“One who understands men and who can make him- 
self understood by men. 

“One who turns up with a smile dnd still smiles if 
turned down. 

“One who strives to out-think the buyer, not to out- 
talk him. 

“One who is silent when he has nothing to say and 
also when the buyer has something to say. 

“One who takes a firm interest in his firm’s interests. 

“One who knows that he is looking out for his own 
interests by looking out for his customer’s interests. 

“One who keeps his word, his temper, and his 
friends. 

“One who wins respect by being respectable and re 
spectful. 

“One who can be courteous in the face of discour- 
tesy. 

“One who has self-confidence, but does not show it. 

“One who is loved by his fellow men.” 

LAL IT 
OBITUARY. 
Charles W. Jones. 

A man of unusual charm and sturdy character 
passed into the Great Beyond when Charles W. Jones 
died recently at his home in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
He was for many years secretary of the Fuller-War- 
ren Company of that city, manufacturers of warm air 
heaters. Much of the prosperity of the firm was due 
to his keen business judgment and tireless attention 
to the. duties of his office. He possessed to an un- 
common degree the happy faculty of making friends 
and binding them to him in the lasting bonds of fel- 
lowship. His heart-warming smile and tonic hand- 
clasps will be missed by scores of business acquaint- 
ances and hosts of men who were proud to be ad- 
mitted to the intimacy of his friendship. 

Mrs. Roy F. Soule 

A fatal automobile accident cut short the life of 
Mrs. Roy F. Soule, wife of the editor of Hardware 
Age. She had gone to Arizona in quest of health and 
had been improving steadily when the recent tragedy 
frustrated the hopes of her husband and friends. The 
utter inadequacy of words is never more apparent 
than in such a bereavement, but it is with profound 
sincerity and feeling that AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp offers sympathy to the grief- 
stricken husband. 
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TELLS HOW TO INSTALL WARM AIR 
HEATING SYSTEM. 


very approach toward perfection is accomplished 
by effort plus knowledge. Hence in the science of 
warm air heating, the more the dealer and installer 
is able to glean from the experience of others the 
closer is the approximation to the goal of perfection. 
Consequently, it is of advantage to study the follow- 
ing valuable instructions issued by the Danville Stove 
and Manufacturing Company of Danville, Illinois, for 
the installation of the “Beaver” Warm Air Heater 
made by that Company: 

Warm air is the most perfect and most healthful 
system of heating known at the present time. The 
heater is installed in the cellar and does not take up 
any space in the rooms. It takes a supply of fresh 
air from the outside, warms it in its passage and sends 
it into your rooms at a healthful temperature. It is 
easily operated and managed. For economy of intro- 
ducing and keeping in repair it excells all other sys- 
tems. 

Warm air flues should be located to run in the parti- 
tion or inside walls. If run up the outside walls the 
air becomes chilled and in consequence there is a great 
waste of heat. All warm air flues should run direct 
to the various rooms. Have the flue large, not less 
than 4x12, unless leading to a small room. 

The rooms on the first floor should have separate 
flues The rooms on the second and third floors may 
be heated from the same flues by putting a damper 
just above the register in the second floor room. The 
register should be of ample capacity allowing about 
one-third for fret work of register face. 

Set the warm air heater so that the pipes are nearly 
equal in length, favoring those running to the north 
and west. Give the pipes plenty of elevation ; if neces- 
sary set the warm air heater in a pit. The elevation 
should not be less than one inch to the running foot. 
The more elevation the better the results. You can- 
not have too great an elevation. In a house of ordi- 
nary size the pipes running to the first floor should be 
g to 12 inches in diameter. Those running to the sec- 
ond and third floor shuld be 8 to Io inches. Cover 
all pipes with asbestos. 

The chimney should be of ample size, at least 8x8 
inches square. It should be built tight and should ex- 
tend above the highest point of the roof, surrounding 
buildings or trees. Never have a stove or open grate 
connected with the warm air heater flue. All the air 
that passes through the chimney should first pass 
through the fire, unless used to check the draft. 

It is absolutely necessary that an ample supply of 
cold air be admitted at the bottom to insure proper re- 
sults. A warm air heater must have air at all times 
or else it will soon burn out. When the warm air 
heater is set on a pit the best results are obtainable. 
This should be a little smaller than the diameter of 
the base ring and about 15 inches deep. Connect the 
pit with a window, the north or west preferred, with 
a conduit, running beneath the cellar floor. It should 
be practically air tight. The ccld air box should be 
arranged so that the supply of air can be regulated ac- 
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cording to the weather. There are times when it is 


not practical to set warm air heater over a pit. 
“*e- 


CHIMNEY IS IMPORTANT FEATURE OF 
WARM AIR HEATING SYSTEM. 


When planning the installation of a warm air heat- 
ing system, the first thing to be considered is the condi 
tion and location of the chimney. Upon the structure 
and accessibility of the chimney depends, in a great 
measure, the efficient and economic operation of the 
warm air heater. Investigation and experiment have 
proved that a high proportion of the failures of warm 
air heaters to work properly are due ta defective chim 
ney construction or location. . 

The degree of activity of combustion of fuel in a 
warm air heater is regulated by the continuity and vol- 
ume of the draft. Close observations have disclosed 
the fact that the draft in the flue‘of a chimney is spiral. 
In other words, as the air in the flue is heated and ex- 
panded by the hot gases and products of combustion, it 
rises in the flue, ascending with a spiral motion and in- 
creasing in velocity according to the amount of air 
passed through the grate of the warm air heater. 

Long, narrow flues are wasteful, for the reason that 
only a small portion of their area can be depended up- 
on to give service. As Alfred G. King has pointed out 
in his treatise on flues and chimneys, a flue 4 by 16 
inches, for example, may be considered as being no 
more effective than a 6-inch round pipe. The dead 
air area in the ends of such a rectangular flue is of no 
value whatever. On the contrary, it is frequently a 
hindrance, owing to friction and down-draft likely to 
prevail. 

by adding to the height of a chimney the velocity of 
the draft may be augmented at a small cost. The area, 
however, cannot well be increased without consider- 
able expense ; and it should therefore be great enough 
from the start to fulfill all possible requirements. If 
a flue be built of brick without a tile lining, it should 
be pointed smooth on the inside, not plastered, as the 
plaster lining will loosen and drop down in patches, 
frequently taking a quantity from between the bricks, 
thereby loosening them and damaging the chimney. 

It cannot be too emphatically stated that all chim- 
neys should be built from the bottom to top without 
offsets of any nature. Where an abrupt offset is made 
in a chimney a place is provided upon which soot will 
lodge and, after a time, clog the flue opening. This is 
a common cause of the failure of many flues in city 
houses where a block is built up solid with openings or 
areaways left for passages between houses, the sec- 
ond floor being set out over the areaway. It often 
happens that the offset amounts to three or four feet 
in the chimneys of this style of building construction, 
and as a result the chimneys prove an obstacle to the 
successful operation of the warm air heater. 

To be effective at all times and under all conditions 
of wind and weather, a chimney should extend at least 
two feet above the highest part of the roof. The wind 
will travel over the roof of a house or the roof of an 
adjacent building and practically cut off the draft of a 
low chimney beneath. Hence the necessity of giving 
ample height to the chimney to avoid such interference. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








PATTERNS FOR FURNACE BOOT. 


BY O. W. KOTHE. 
Replying to the inquiry of subscriber, the enclosed 
drawing will give you what you desire. The elevation 


is first drawn to suit the width of rectangle, and the 
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SECTION | 
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vation and set them as T-1-2-3-4. Repeat and pick 
the seam line 4’-c and set as T-c. Then pick 4’-A 
and s5’-A and 6’-A and set them over on the base line 
of true lengths, etc. From each of these points in 
line T-1 erect a vertical line equal in length to similar 


line in half section “A.” This gives you lines 2-2’, 


—— -_ —____——4 
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Patterns for Furnace 


inclination of round base with the diameter 1-7 to 
suit the size of cold air intake. The rectangle must 
be proportioned to equal the area of the round pipe. 
Next draw the half section “A” and divide into equal 
parts. Irom each point draw a line into base line 1-7 
sO it is at right angles to it. 
3’-B, etc., to the corners B and A. 
for rectangle “B” 
your lengths better. 


Next draw a line as 2’-B, 
The half section 
can be drawn to help understand 
This finishes the elevation and 


to obtain the true lengths of the triangular line, con- 
struct the diagram of true lengths. 

Draw a right angle H-T-1 indefinitely, and make 
td equal to half the length of rectangle or A-D of 


Now pick lines B-1, B-2’, B-3’, B-4’ from ele- 











Boot. 


and 6-6’ in true lengths. 


3-3’, 4-4’, C-C, 4°-4", §-5’ 
By drawing lines to the point H, you have the true 
lengths. 

For developing the pattern draw any line as B-B 
making it twice the length of B-C half section “B.” 
In other words, this line should be equal to the length 
Now pick line H-1 from true length, 
and set as B-1 and cross ares in points shown. 

With another pair of dividers take one of the spaces 
“A” as 1-2, and using point I, in 
pattern as center, strike arcs as at 2. Now pick the 
true lengths H-2’ and using B, as center, cross arcs 
Repeat and strike arc 3, and cross it with 


Now 


of rectangle. 


from half section 


in point 2. 


line H-3’. In the same way establish point 4. 
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pick half the width B-c from elevation and strike the 
small are c, in’ pattern. Then pick line H-c’ from 
true lengths and using point 4 in pattern as center, 
cross arcs in point c. Trace line through all points 
where arcs cross, and the pattern for heel is finished. 
The pattern for throat is laid out in the same way, 
only starting with true length H-7 and crossing arcs 
in the centers A, which are the same length as the 
rectangle. Repeat the process until points 4 are estab- 
lished and then add the apron, A-A’ from elevation 
as shown, after which strike the arcs c, and cross them 
with lines H-c’ using 4 as center. Trace lines through 
all points where arcs cross and then describe the arcs 
for the base in throat and heel to suit the radius of 
furnace casing. Laps must be allowed for seaming. 
e+ 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS WISCONSIN SHEET 
METAL CONTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION 
WILL COME TOGETHER. 


or the purpose of taking action on the findings of 
the Joint Committee on Apprenticeship and Licensing 
of both sheet metal contractors and journeymen, the 
Board of Directors of the Wisconsin Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association will convene at 5 p. m., April 3, 
1918, at the Builders and Traders’ Exchange, 456 
Broadway, Milwaukee. The Joint Committee which 
was appointed some time ago by the president of the 
Association has been working hard upon the task as- 
signed to it. A report of the findings will be made 


together with recommendations as to their application. 
certian anieni 


PRESIDENT NATIONAL SHEET METAL 
CONTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION NAMES 
WAR SERVICE COMMITTEE. 


In fulfillment of his announced intentions to appoint a 
War Service Committee to represent the sheet metal 
industry, George Harms, President of the National 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, has named nine 
members of his organization to constitute a War Serv- 
ice Committee and has requested recognition of them 
as such by the Government. The men appointed are 
as follows: 

W. A. FINGLEs, 34 South Liberty street, Baltimore, 
Maryland, Chairman. 

E. L. Seasrook, 261 South Fourth street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, Secretary. 

J. H. Husstz, Omaha, Nebraska. 

A. B. LEwLEss, Saginaw, Michigan. 

Joun A. Prerpont, Washington, D. C. 

H. C. KNise_ty, Western avenue and 
street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Geo. THESMACHER, 1512 West Twenty-fifth street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

T. P. Watsu, San Antonio, Texas. 

Orro GEUSSENHAINER, of Prange-Geussenhainer 
Company, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

It is the intention of the National office of the Asso- 
ciation to make known the activities of this War Serv- 
ice Committee to the trade from time to time and to 
give it as much publicity as possible through the trade 
press, to the end that there may be practical co-oper- 
ation between all the sheet metal contractors of the 


Twentieth 
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country in the necessary work of serving our Govern- 


ment. 
eo- 


QUARTERLY MEETING OF PHILADELPHIA 
SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS IS 
A GREAT SUCCESS. 


It was disclosed in the quarterly meeting of the 
Master Tin and Sheet Metal Workers’ Association of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, held at the Hotel Bing- 
ham, Monday evening, March 25th, Philadelphia, that 
it is possible and practicable for an organization of 
that kind to be of immense service to the general pub- 
lic. The report of the fourteen members who con- 
ducted the campaign of education in various parts of 
the city on the prevention of coal waste was very 
informative and revealed many unexpected features. 
This campaign of education was carried on during 
the two weeks from February 25th to March 9th 
through fifteen Conservation Stations, and is likely to 
be duplicated throughout Pennsylvania, and perhaps 
throughout the United States. 

When the scales are balanced at the end of the war, 
it will be a satisfaction to the Philadelphia organiza- 
tion of warm air heating dealers to know that they 
contributed their full measure to the successful vic- 
tory. Among the many surprises which the fourteen 
lecturers encountered during their two weeks’ cam- 
paign was the almost unbelievable ignorance displayed 
by the public generally with regard to the right method 
of handling warm air heating. It was the cause of 
much astonishment to them to learn that many of the 
steam and hot water men knew practically nothing 
about this subject. Also they found that men who 
are installing warm air heaters either did not take the 
time or did not know that it was absolutely important 
to explain in detail the proper operation of the warm 
air heating system in order to obtain the best results 
night and day, maintaining, sustaining and checking 
the fire. 

In the minds of those who conducted the lectures, 
there has developed the conviction that there is a 
“‘missing-link” somewhere, for eight out of every ten 
persons who visited the Conservation Stations during 
the educational campaign either have very short mem- 
ories or have never been taught how properly te reg- 
ulate a warm air heater fire to produce the best re- 
sults. The full fire pot; the use of the check damper; 
and what to the majority seemed to be the mystery 
of the turn damper, were explained time and time 
again. To the average heating contractor this is hard 
to believe, but if he had visited any of the stations 
or talked with the lecturers, he would have cause to 
marvel at the amount of instruction which had been 
neglected. 

During the two weeks’ intensive campaign, one hun- 
dred thousand persons visited the Conservation Sta- 
tions. A peculiar evidence of the disinterested patriot- 
ism of the lecturers is the fact that not one of the 
visitors was given the name or business of the lecturer. 
Each lecturer patriotically represented Uncle Sam. 
Many of them could have had more than one good 
job just by giving their names, but all were loyal to 
the purpose of the campaign and did not use it to ex- 
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ploit their personal interests. The men who so un- 
selfishly gave their time and best thought to this very 
necessary work are as follows: Oliver Bartholomew, 
Hiram W. Locke, Frederick J. Weiss, John P. Keely, 
Joseph V. Kelley, William E. Hopkins, Charles F. 
Geissler, Walter D. Rhea, George E. Wahl, M. J. 
Lenihan, A. J. Wright, E. P. Bennett, Adam Berle, 
Fred. J. Allard. These men are a shining example of 
the co-operative spirit in its highest form and their 
achievement is an inspiration to the members of other 
associations to use the resources of their organizations 
to the utmost in behalf, not only of their trade inter- 
ests but also of the welfare of their country. 





—_2o-@-e—_ — 


MILWAUKEE CONVENTION COMMITTEE 
WILL HOLD MONTHLY MEETING. 





The eighth monthly meeting of the Milwaukee Con- 
vention Committee which has charge of the arrange- 
ments of the annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Sheet Metal Contractors, to be held in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, June II, 12, 13, and 14, 1918, will 
take place Wednesday, April 3rd, at 3 p. m., in Build- 
ers’ and Traders’ Exchange, 456 Broadway; Milwau- 
kee. A full attendance of the committee is desired 
for the reason that a decision is to be made upon sev- 
eral propositions which, it is assumed, will contribute 
toward the success of the forthcoming convention. 
Paul L. Biersach, the active and diligent secretary of 
the committee, is making extraordinary endeavors to 
maintain the high tension of interest and enthusiasm 
which has heretofore characterized the deliberations 
and efforts of the Convention Committee. 

GIVES REASON FOR SUPERIORITY OF 
INLAND BASIC OPEN HEARTH 
STEEL SHEETS. 





A lawyer who simply says, “My client is not guilty,” 
and keeps on repeating this statement, is not able to 
produce any effect whatsoever upon the jury. The 
jurymen want proof for the statement. The same 
applies in the manufacture of basic open hearth steel 
sheets. The manufacturers who simply say, “Our 
product is superior to all others,” and keep on repeat- 
ing the statement produce little or no effect upon their 
jury, the public. They must show in what particulars 
their sheets are superior. They must give proof. The 
Inland Steel Company, of Chicago, Illinois, therefore, 
in presenting the claims for the superiority of its 
Inland Basic Open Hearth Steel Sheets, does not sim- 
ply say, “Inland Sheets are superior to other sheets.” 
It advances reasons. It “Inland Sheets are 
superior because of : 

1. Their workable qualities ; they contain the tough- 
est and most ductile steel, basic open hearth steel of the 
highest type. 

2. Their beauty; they possess not only the beauty 
which Nature has given them, but also the beauty of 
quality through and through. 


says, 


3. Their rust-proof and peel-proof powers; they are 
able to resist the attacks of moisture, acid, fumes, and 
all other enemies of iron and steel. 
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4. Their freedom from defects and hard spots ; they 


are exceedingly workmanlike in finish.” 

Dealers may obtain full information by addressing 
the Inland Steel Company at its main office, Chicago, 
Illinois; works at Indiana Harbor, Indiana, and Chi- 
cago Heights, Illinois; or at any of the branch offices 
in the following cities: St. Louis, Missouri; St. Paul, 
Minnesota ; Milwaukee, Wisconsin ; Denver, Colorado; 
and Dallas, Texas. 


-e- 


BEAUTIFUL NEW CATALOG DESCRIBES 
“ALMETL” PRODUCTS. 


This 
is certainly true, as the fire statistics of every state and 
municipality show. <A very large percentage of the 
fires which have occurred in the past have been due 
to neglect in taking the necessary precautions, one of 
the most important of which is the installing of anti- 


“Most fires are preventable and controllable.” 


fire spreading devices such as good fire doors and 
shutters. It is upon these grounds that the Merchant 
and Evans Company emphasizes the value of and the 
necessity for its “Almetl” fire-preventing products.” 
The above quotation is the heading of one of the para 
graphs in the extremely handsome and valuable cata- 
log now being issued by the company to its licensees. 
fine illustrations of the various 
parts in the catalog. The book contains information 
of the Evans “Almetl” Fire Doors and facts about 
them worth know- 
ing. There are also 
two instructive 


The book contains 


containing 
regulations for the 
protection of open 


pages 


ings in walls and 
partitions against 
fire, adopted in 1917 
by the National Fire 
l’rotection Associa 
tion. Two other 
pages are devoted to 
ready reference 
tables the 
exact area in square 
feet of top 
sliding fire doors to 
A Section Cut From the Corner of AN cover square top 


Evans ‘‘Allmeti’’ Fire Door, Show- 
ing Its Rugged Construction. 


showing 


incline 





openings. There is 


a page giving the necessary data to be furnished 


when asking for quotations or sending orders for 


Ixvans “Almetl” Fire Doors. Careful instructions on 


the erection of Evans “Almetl” single sliding Fire 
Doors with Merchant and Evans R. W. Flat Track 
Hardware cover two pages. 

Besides the valuable information regarding fire 


doors, there are also three pages of facts about the 
well known fire-retarding “Star” Ventilators, includ 


ing striking illustrations. These ventilators are now 
being used on the various cantonments of the Gov 
ernment all over the country. Taken all in all, the 
catalog is one which no one who is interested in fire 
prevention or fire-retarding ventilators can afford to 


do without. It may be had by addr ssing Merchant 
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and Evans Company at the main office, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, or at New York City; Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Atlanta, Georgia; Cleveland, Ohio; Wheeling, 
West Virginia; Chicago, Illinois; St. Louis, Missouri, 
and Kansas City, Missouri. 

~— “*+ 


DESCRIBES THE TESTS OF A ROOF. 


In a closely reasoned series of arguments, the Metal 
Club of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has proved the 
superiority of tin as a roofing material. Some notable 
tin roofs are mentioned in further corroboration of the 
evidence adduced: A roof of tin protects our nation’s 
most treasured building, Independence Hall, and safe- 
guards its priceless relics. Years ago shingles were 
abandoned in favor of copper on this historic building ; 
and then, in, 1887, the copper, proving unsatisfactory, 
was displaced by roofing-tin. 

America’s foremost residence, the White House, is 
roofed with tin; also the adjoining Executive Offices. 
Needless to say, critical discrimination—taking into ac- 
count effect and appearance, as well as protection from 
the elements, durability and real economy, led to the 
adoption of this type of roofing for the President’s 
home. 

The majestic main building of Girard College, Phila- 
delphia, now has the protection of a tin roof. The 
original roof consisted of marble slabs, four inches 
thick, laid overlapping. Remarkable “tiles,” these 
were! The roof was thought to be an achievement in 
permanency. But in course of time it developed the 
faults common to shingled and tiled roofs. In 1880 
reroofing with tin saved the building and its contents 
from further damage. 

The Philadelphia Custom House is a conspicuous 
example of the superiority of tin over copper. After 
experience with a second copper roof, the Government 
replaced copper with roofing-tin. 

A further instance of the displacement of copper by 
tin, on an historic building, is that of The Franklin In- 
stitute of the State of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. 
The protection and preservation of the building are 
better assured by tin than by any other form of roofing 
material. 

The Ridgeway Library, Philadelphia, a structure dis- 
tinguished for architectural excellence, is tin-roofed. 
The Mercantile Library, a building presenting peculiar 
roofing problems, with its curved and irregular roof- 
surfaces, is covered with the original tin which was put 
on more than a half-century ago. 

Something like a hundred years ago America began 
the use of roofing-tin—imported from Europe. Do- 
mestic tin-plate first was made in 1830, in Philadelphia. 

So far, nobody has undertaken to fix a limit on the 
durability of the tin roof. There is authority for the 
statement that where good tin is used, and good work- 
manship, the roof can be expected to last as long as the 
building stands, with no further attention except paint- 
ing. 

Philadelphia's oldest tin roof dates back to 1835, ac- 
cording to information in the files of the Philadelphia 
Sheet Metal Workers’ Association. It is on the Hor- 
ace Binney residence, 243 South Fourth street, now 
owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad and used for of- 
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fice purposes. The present roof is believed to be the 
same as was laid, over shingles, by the late Jos. True- 
man, Quaker tinsmith, in 1835 or thereabouts. The 
records of the Association show many instances of tin 
roofs laid thirty, forty and fifty years ago, which re- 
main in good condition today. 

At Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, the Moravian Sem- 
inary was roofed with tin, in 1836. The roof is still in 
good condition, at this writing—eighty years after- 
wards. 

In New York state, at Cherry Valley, stood Judge 
Morse’s office building, until 1908, when this building 
was taken down. The tin roof was found to be in 
good condition after ninety-five years’ service. 

The page on notable roofs furnishes testimony on 
the durability of tin as a roofing material. Everywhere 
roofs of tin, in service for a half-century, are to be 
found in excellent condition and apparently good for 
an indefinite period. 

Besides affording long-time protection from the ele- 
ments, roofing-tin, being light in weight, imposes no 
unusual strain on supporting walls. In this way, the 
tin roof adds to the durability of the building itself. In 
Jersey City a large church was condemned as unsafe, 
because of the heavy weight of its slate roof. The 
slate was removed, roofing-tin put on, and the structure 
saved from demolition. 

Roofing repairs are easily and economically made, 
when the roof is tin. They can be made in any kind of 
weather—regardless of rain, snow or temperature. 
And a repair in a tin roof is permanent. With other 
forms of roofing, almost without exception, repairs re- 
quire removal and replacement of large areas—usually 
involving considerable expense and generally leaving 
the roof in an imperfect condition, which becomes a 
source of future trouble. With the use of roofing-tin, 
properly laid, future trouble and expense are prac- 
tically eliminated at the very beginning. 

+2: 


IS A GOOD FIELD FOR TINSMITH. 


The request of the Government that the housewife 
save her kitchen utensils and stop the waste of tin and 
related materials offers to the tinsmiths possibilities 
for rendering a patriotic service and increasing their 
profits. They can well afford to help the tin conserva- 
tion movement along by showing the housewife how 
she may, at a very little expense, have certain kitchen 
utensils repaired and made fit for further service, 
which otherwise would have been thrown away. There 
are soft rivets and cement that can be used in connec- 
tion with enameled iron ware, solders adapted to alum- 
inum ware, and, so far as tin and copper ware are con- 
cerned, the methods which were used fifty years ago 
can be more widely followed with a decided economy 
in the outlay for the indispensable equipment for pre- 
paring food for the family. By advertising the fact 
that they repair tinware, tinsmiths could obtain many 
odd jobs and reap extra profits. 


~—_* 


The American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, Frick 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is planning © 
spend $75,000 for improvements to the annealing 
plant at Farrell. 
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ESTABLISHES A REPUTATION FOR ITS 
GENERAL UTILITY. 


“The greatest general utility fire pot made,” is 
the claim of the Clayton and Lambert Manufac- 
turing Company, Detroit, Michigan, for its num- 
ber 1 fire pot for tinsmiths, galvanized iron 
and copper workers, plumbers and electricians.. How- 
ever, this is not an idle boast. It is backed up by 
the opinions of many satisfied users. Those who are 
inclined to challenge the company’s claim are invited to 
give the fire pot a trial and be convinced. The fire 
pot, an illustration of which is shown herewith, is 12% 
inches high, 9% inches in diameter at the base, and 634 
inches at the top. The tank is made of heavy gauge 
seamless drawn reinforced, tinned inside and out, and 
fitted with patented Cushion Protection Band prevent- 
ing injury to base of tank, and supplied with large fun- 
nel and filler plug having dust proof cap. 

It is maintained that with this fire pot the heaviest 
irons can be thoroughly heated in half the time re- 
quired by other makes of gasoline fires, the flame being 
so directed that the heel of the copper is in the hottest 
part of the flame, while the point is removed from the 
extreme heat, and therefore, 
the common trouble of burn- 
ing off the tinning is avoided. 
It is also claimed that a pair 
of soldering coppers can be 
heated, and a kettle of lead 
or solder for pouring or wip- 
ing joints can be melted at 
the same time, ready for in- 
stant use, there being plenty 
of room and an abundance 
of heat. 


Ee 
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PATENTED 





Number 1 Fire Pot for 
tar gr sson ge ht Me mt a Another advantage claimed 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. for this fire pot is that a 
brazing fire is quickly provided simply by removing the 
top. The open fire thus provided can be used as a 
torch, doing all the work that can be done by a torch. 
The burner being adjustable to any angle and the flame 
always under perfect control, it may be conveniently 
applied to any seam on conductor pipe, cornice, or 
roof, its action being quicker than when using an iron. 
It is also said to be serviceable in taking soil pipe apart, 
thawing frozen pipes, wiping overhead joints, or re- 
moving paint or tar from roofs, the coating being easily 
removed with a putty knife, leaving the metal bright and 
clean. The company’s latest catalog L will be sent by 
the manufacturers to all those who write to them for it. 


*e- 


MAKES APPEAL FOR STATE CONVENTION. 


In sending out the notices for the next regular meet 
ing of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Chicago, to be held Tuesday, April 2nd, 1918, David 
M. Haines, the efficient secretary of the organization, 
makes a strong appeal for attendance at the state con- 
vention of the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
Ciation of Illinois, which will take place April 3 and 
4, 1918, at the Hotel Nicholas, Springfield, Illinois. 
The Chicago sheet metal contractors are strongly rep- 
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resented in the administration of the State Associa- 
tion, Fred de Coningh being its president and David 
M. Haines its secretary. The Chicago association will 
be represented at the Springfield annual meeting by 
Harry C. Knisely, Thomas Shean, M. Perkinson, and 
George Mehring. 


“ee 


SAYS THROATLESS SHEARS ARE VERY 
POPULAR WITH TINSMITHS. 





In the olden days of crude workmanship and un- 
scientific production, laborers had to be content with 
poor and cumbersome tools. In fact, it is amazing 
when we think of the remarkable results achieved un- 
der so great a handicap. However, the days of coarse 
methods of production and of conducting industry on 
a small scale did not and could not last. Modern prog- 
ress has been great in every line. Whereas, in former 
times most of the manufacturing was done in the 
homes, we now have large factories, employing thou- 
sands of people, and producing everything with a de- 
gree of efficiency inconceivable in the days of our an- 
cestors. We cannot enumerate, much discuss, 
the many effects of these changes in industry upon the 
working people. There is one effect, however, which 
we will consider in the ensuing paragraphs. 

The great demands for efficiency, resultant from the 
industrial revolution, have brought to the workingmen 
the realization that in order to meet the needs of the 
times successfully they must use not only scientific 
methods, but also high grade tools. A striking illus- 
tration of this is presented in the words of the manu- 
facturer of tools for tinsmiths, tin- 
smiths are certainly getting par- 
ticular about their tools. If you 
produce anything which is not 
up to their high standards of serv- 
ice, you haven’t the ghost of a 
chance of being successful. They 
won't recognize It takes a 
mighty good tool to become popu- 
and to retain its 


less 


who said, “The 





you. 


lar with tinsmiths, 
popularity for any great period of 
time.”’ Honest manufacturers, how- 
not alarmed at this. In 


spirit 


ever, are 
fact, they welcome such a 
among the workingmen. They bear 
it in mind when they manufacture 
their products, and do not try to 
” on the workingman. 
the Lennox Throatless Shear Com- 
manufacturing its 


Marshalitown 
Throatiess Shears, 
Made by Lennox 
Throatiess Shear 
Company, Mar- 
shalitown, lowa. 


“put one over 

For example, 
pany of Marshalltown, 
Marshalltown Throatless Shears, 
panying illustration, knew that the tinsmiths would 
reject an inferior product, and, therefore, devoted all 


Iowa, in 


shown in the accom- 


their time and energy to make a tool that would be able 
to give only the highest kind of service. It is to this 
that the attribute the popularity of 
these shears with the tinsmiths. It is claimed that the 
shears are, due to their throatless feature, able to cut 
material of any size, as well as to cut in and out curves. 
It is further declared that they are very strong and fit 
for all kinds of irregular work. The manufacturers 
invite the inspection of these shears by even the most 


manufacturers 
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discriminating tinsmiths. Descriptive literature and 
all other desired information will be supplied by the 
company to all those who apply to it. 





PERSISTENCE LEADS TO SUCCESS. 


We'll admit that a postage stamp can be licked. 
Even at that, you’ve got to do the job behind its back. 
But a stamp never knows when it’s licked. Placed on 
a piece of mail, its one object thereafter is to deliver 
the goods at a prescribed destination. And that’s ex- 
actly what it does. Through storm and flood, wreck 
and disaster, it hangs on and never lets go. It sticks 
until it gets there. 

: sii 
SAYS TONCAN METAL SHEETS RESIST 
EVIL EFFECTS OF CORROSION. 


When sheet metal is used on the exterior of a build- 
ing it is bound to receive rough treatment. Conse- 
quently, if sheet metal is impure, non-uniform in 
structure and if it is made too carelessly, too rapidly, 
or too unscientifically, it will surely succumb to the 
effects of the rough treatment which it is sure to re- 
ceive. Perhaps the greatest danger to which sheet 
metal is subjected is corrosion. Corrosion is a disease 
which attacks sheet metal just as tuberculosis attacks 
the human race. Its evil influences are always pres- 
ent in the atmosphere. However, a study has been 
made of its effects and remedies just as a study has 
been made of the dangerous diseases attacking man. 

The Sfark Rolling Mill Company of 
Canton, Ohio, claims to have found 
the remedy for corrosion after ex- 
tensive study and experimenting. 
This remedy is called Toncan Sheet 
Metal. It is declared that owing to 
its purity, the uniformity of its sub- 
stance and the scientific process of 
manufacture, the Toncan Metal is 
able to resist corrosion, and is ex- 
The Effect—The tremely durable. According to the 
by the’ bears Mott manufacturers, it is a modern metal 
Ing Mill Company, ‘ 
Canton, Ohio. sheet, designed to withstand modern 
atmospheric conditions. The Company has prepared 
a little booklet called “Corrosion, The Cause, The 
Effect, The Remedy,” illustrated herewith, which con- 
tains valuable and interesting information regarding 
the disease which attacks sheet metal. Tinsmiths and 
jobbers may obtain this booklet and also other infor- 
mation regarding Toncan Metal by writing to the 
manufacturers. 


Booklet, ‘‘Corro- 
slon—The Cause— 


_ “*e- 


TENACITY OF PURPOSE CONQUERS. 


Few men there are who do not sometimes cringe 
when Fate stacks the cards against them. But hard- 
ships do not break a man if he has the mental fortitude 
to grit his teeth, take a strangle hold on circumstances 
and say: “So you'll break me, will you? 
I’m going to see this thing through. I’m going to get 
such strength from overcoming my difficulties that 
they'll make me!” 


We'll see. 
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DOUBLE BLAST GASOLENE FIRE POT FOR 
TINSMITHS WASTES NO HEAT. 


Every branch of industry is striving at the present 
time to eliminate waste. Even in times of peace elim- 
ination of waste is beneficial, but in times of war it is 
imperative. Any article, therefore, which helps elim- 
inate waste should receive careful attention and con- 
sideration. 

The accompanying illustration shows the Double 
Blast Gasolene Fire Pot, Number 25, for tinsmiths, 
manufactured by the Double Blast Manufacturing 

Company of North Chicago, 

Illinois. The Company claims 

that this fire pot is particularly 

valuable at the present time be- 

cause it eliminates waste of 

heat, as both hot flames are 

forced to the center of the 

burner. This fire pot always 

burns with a blue flame, and 

will, according to the manufac- 

turers, heat soldering coppers 

‘ as fast as the tinsmith can cool 

Number 25 Double Biastthem. It is also declared that 
Fire Pot For Tin- @ : E 

smiths. this fire pot is noiseless, odor- 

less, smokeless, and economical in the use of fuel. It 

is said to be a strictly high grade fire pot at a very 

moderate price. The company will ship the fire pots 

direct if the jobber does not handle them. Descrip- 

tive circulars and further details will be supplied by 

the manufacturers to all dealers who write for them. 

os 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Sheet Metal Ornaments. 


From W. A. Lemon, 947 West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 

Kindly let me know where I can buy sheet metal 
ornaments. 

Ans.—Friedley-Voshardt Company, 733 South Hal- 
sted Street, Chicago; Gerock Brothers Manufacturing 
Company, 1227 South Vanderventer Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri; Milwaukee Corrugating Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and W. H. Mullins Company, 
Salem, Ohio. 

Second Hand Tinners’ Tools. 
From Sam Tomkins, 219 Park Street, Denison, Iowa. 

Please advise who handles second hand _ tinners’ 
tools. 

Ans.—H. Weiss and Company, 20 Cliff Street, New 
York City; and Charles Molitor Machinery Company, 
118 South Clinton Street, Chicago. 

Zinc Shingle Nails. 
From Julius Rieth, Lansing, Iowa. 

I would like to know who makes zinc shingle nails. 

Ans.—American Steel & Wire Company, 208 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago; W. H. Maze Company, Peru, 
Illinois; National Sheet Metal Company, Peru, IlIli- 
nois; and Wilson Steel Products Company, 49th and 
South Western Avenue, Chicago. 


- 
Ga 


Rolling stones plunge in where angels fear to tread, 
but listen, Claude, it’s getting there that really counts 
in this old world. 
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1,258,652. Odorless and Humidity-Supplying Heating- 
Stove. Adam Clarke, Chicago, Ill. Filed April 30, 1917. 

1,258,675. Casing-Tongs. Edwin A. Hardison, Los An- 
geles, Cal. Filed Aug. 6, 1917. 

1,258,742. Spoon-Holding Atttachment for Pots and 
Pans. Joseph J. Bullen, Titusville, Pa. Filed Jan. 6, 1917. 

1,258,746. Door-Lock. Jacob Codos and Benjamin May, 
New York, N. Y. Filed Aug. 15, 1917. 

1,258,751. Culvert-Header. John H. Dean, Birmingham, 
Ala. Filed Feb. 10, 1914. 


1,258,778. Safety-Blade Holder. Andrew W. Johnson, 
Kansas City, Mo. Filed March 6, 1917. 
1,258,822. Cleaning Device. Arthur H. Smith, Worcester, 


Mass., assignor to Domestic Vacuum Cleaner Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Filed Sept. 3, 1913. 

1,258,856. Door-Check. Henry G. Beaudette, Worcester, 
Mass. Filed April 23, 1917. 


1,258,865. Chimney-Cowl. Robert S. Burch, Carmona, 
Tex. Filed March 16, 1916. 

1,258,884. Stack-Flashing. Robert Franklin Fife, Canton, 
Ohio. Filed Nov. 26, 1917. 


_ 1,258,906. Clip for Securing Plaster-Boards to Metal 
Studding in Hollow-Partition Construction. Marvin H. Jes- 
ter, Denver Colo. Filed Nov. 17, 1914. 


1,258,914. Eaves-Trough Construction for Sheet-Metal 
Buildings. Andrew A. Kramer, Kansas City, Kans. Filed 
Dec. 2, 1916. 

1,258,950. ‘Tool-Holder. Felix Selby, Chicago, Ill. Filed 
May 9, 1916. 

1,258,960. Trap. Charles H. Swain, Whelen Springs, 


Ark. Filed Oct. 28, 1916. 
_ 1,258,961. Saw-Guard and Splitter. James G. Tattersall, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Filed March 9, 1916. 


. 1,258,962. Fly-Trap. Jesse E. Taylor, Croswell, Mich. 
Filed Aug. 23, 1915. 

1,258.972. Square-Hole Bit. Fred Alin, Cosmopolis, 
Wash. Filed July 9, 1917. 


1,258,985. Combination-Square. William Carney and 
faederick C. Chase, Fredericksburg, Iowa. Filed July 31, 

5. 

1,259,000. Lightning-Protector. West Dodd, Des Moines, 
lowa. Filed Oct. 23, 1917. 
_ 1,259,018. Gate-Latch. John L. Hoover, Noel, Mo., as- 
Signor of one-fourth to James E. Baker and one-fourth to 
John C. Bescher, Noel, Mo. Filed June 18, 1917. 











Sash-Hanging Means. Lawrence Petersen, St 
Paul, Minn. Filed Dec. 22, 1916. 
1,259,082. Combination-Tool. 
Idaho. Filed Sept. 14, 1916. 
1,259,103. Caster. Edgar Hutton, Annapolis, Md. 
Aug. 17, 1916. 
1,259,161. 
caster, Wis. 


1,259,041, 
Frederick Conners, Dover, 
Filed 


Ax-Handle Protector. Benjamin Suer, Lan- 


Filed Feb. 19, 1917. 


1,259,188. Cooking Utensil. Pearl M. Wildy, New 
Athens, Ill. Filed Feb. 15, 1915. 

1,259,200. Insect-Catching Pan. William H. Banks, 
Hurtsboro, Ala. Filed Dec. 5, 1916. 

1,259,210. Expanding-Metal Frame. Norris Elmore 


Filed June 26, 1908. 
Oliver Hagrup Eriksen, 


Clark, Plainville, Conn. 

1,259,218. Carpenter’s Clamp. 
Orland, Cal. Filed Nov. 27, 1917. 

1,259,245. Scrub-Brush and Window-Cleaner. Peter J 
Kessler, Justice W. Cooper and Joseph P. Kessler, Toledo, 
Ohio. Filed May 23, 1912. Renewed Jan. 18, 1917. 

1,259,251. Firearm Attachment. Bane Love, Atlanta, Ga. 
Filed April 16, 1917. 

1,259,261. Slidable Hanger. 
N. Y. Filed May 13, 1914. 

1,259,306. Work-Support for Rotary Shears. 
lier Smith, Detroit, Mich. Filed Aug. 31, 1916. 

1,259,329. Hose-Clamp. Thomas J. Williams, Kansas 
City, Kans. Filed Feb. 14, 1916. 

1,259,333. Combined Coal-Shovel and Ash-Sieve. John 
F. Wynne, Atlanta, Ga. Filed July 16, 1917. 

1,259,353. Lock. Thomas M. Brintnall, Los Angeles, Cal 
Filed March 27. 1917. 

1,259,361. Washboiler. 
Filed March 24, 1917. 

1,259,380. Miter-Box. Elmer C. Eagleson, Dayton, Wash 
Filed March 20, 1917. 

1,259,390. Fish-Hook. 
Wyo. Filed Dec. 12, 1917. 

1,259,395. Clothes-Pin. 
Ohio. Filed Sept. 19, 1917. 

1,259,423. Hose-Coupling. Thomas J. Madigan, New 
York, N. Y., assignor to Madigan Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. Filed Sept. 25, 1916. 

1,259,463. Air-Gun. Jesse De Fir, Paragould, Ark. Filed 
March 15, 1917. 


George W. Mears, Brooklyn, 


Henry Col- 


Ignacy Cerpia!, South Bend, Ind. 


Arthur D. Gilbert, Lost Cabin, 


Russell Henry Gwinner, Akron, 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 











CONFERENCE AT WASHINGTON DECIDES 
NOT TO CHANGE STEEL PRICES. 


As foreshadowed in these columns last week, the 
opposition among leaders of the steel trade to increase 
of steel prices exercised a strong influence upon the 
conference which met in Washington to discuss prices. 
As publicly announced on Tuesday of the present 
week, prices on steel and steel products, previously rec- 
ommended by the price-fixing committee of the War 
Industries Board, subject to revision April ist, were 
ordered by President Wilson to be continued in effect 
until July rst. 

The ability of the steel trade to meet every require- 
ment the war can possibly make upon it is demon- 
strated in the work it is doing. Strictly “war orders” 
are consuming approximately 750,000 tons of steel a 
month. These orders are divided into about 400,000 
tons for ships and railroad supplies, and 300,000 tons 
for shells and other forms of munitions, including big 
guns. 

Later the demand for shell steel is expected to in- 
crease, while the demand for ship and other forms of 
steel many decrease. A decrease in the demand for 
ship steel depends upon the success of the campaign 
against submarines, for the ship building program will 
be maintained as long as it is necessary to replace the 
ships destroyed. A decrease in the demand for ship 
steel therefore is a remote possibility. An increase in 
the demand for shell and other forms of munitions 
steel may decrease. A decrease in the demand for 
of the mills for this particular form of steel is limited 
and must be increased to meet the demand that will 
arise when the American forces begin to shoot tons of 
metal into the German trenches. 

Shipment at the rate of 60 per cent of capacity, the 
last three months, has awakened the trade to a realiza- 
tion that its ability to meet the demands of the war 
rests more upon the railroads than upon the makers of 
steel. The question of the trade’s ability to meet 
every demand made upon it has not even been consid- 
ered. Steel produced annually in this country almost 
equals the total steel production of all the other bel- 
ligerents combined. So if the situation resolves itself 
into a question of the steel supply, the answer can not 
be otherwise than favorable to this country. 

Steel can be made in any form needed, but can it 
be laid down at the place where it can be put up to ef- 
fective use? The answer to that question depends up- 
on the railroads and the shipyards. That is why the 
steel trade continues to harp on the railroad problem. 
It wants an adequate program now, and it is probable 
that leaders of the trade will continue to talk about the 
railroads until something that looks like action moves 
into sight. 

Right now the car equipment companies are within a 





few weeks of the end of their existing orders, and 
nothing definite has been announced. The statement 
has been made, and is doubtless true that 150,000 cars 
and 2,500 engines will be ordered immediately. That 
program is regarded as inadequate. It may not repre- 
sent the full program, but the need of an adequate pro- 
gram is so keenly felt that an announcement which 
might be construed that way is discouraging. Every- 
body wants to know that what is to be done will meet 
the outside requirements of the nation so that shoul- 
ders put to the wheel can be assured that the country 


‘ 


will be “somewhere” when it arrives at its destination. 


STEEL. 

The uncertainty as to the amount of steel which the 
demands of war will leave for general consumption 
has changed into uncertainty as to the amount of ordi- 
nary business that will remain to make demands upon 
the steel mills. Works operations have shown some 
increase in the last week and 85 per cent of capacity 
has been more commonly reached. But owners of 
smaller blast furnaces still complain of the bestowal of 
coke supply upon larger producers. 

COPPER. 

The distribution of copper is still on a restricted 
basis. 
having some difficulty in receiving their needed re- 
quirements and smaller consumers are compelled to 
use scrap metal, which they can pick up cheaper than 
War requirements are at an ever in- 


Consumers not working on war contracts are 


the base metal. 
creasing scale and the producers’ committee has a 
great task on hand to make distributions in a way not 
to imperil the priority needs. 

More complaints are heard from industrial consum- 
ers about inability to obtain prompt shipments. War 
orders are filled first, and manufacturers who have 
contracts to supply the Government are getting all the 
copper they require at the fixed price of 23.50 cents a 
Production is not increasing as rapidly as con- 
Indeed it seems to 


pound. 
suming interests have expected: 
be showing a decrease almost everywhere except in 
South America. The labor supply is not all that could 
be desired, and inability to get needed materials of 
various kinds promptly and railroad embargoes on 
shipments of freight from the West to the East are re- 
stricting copper production to some extent. 

From the point of view of the producer it is as cer 
tain as anything can be that there will be a demand for 
the entire volume of output as long as the war con- 
tinues. The price of 23.50 cents yields sufficient profit 
to the low cost producers to keep them going at full 
capacity, as a fairly satisfactory margin is left after 
deductions for war taxes. High cost producers, which 
includes the owners of hundreds of small mines, are 
dissatisfied because they are unable to realize sufficient 
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profit to constitute a fair return for ore exhaustion. If 
the Government’s price is advanced in May or June, as 
it seems not unlikely it will be, a great many of these 
small producers whose properties are now idle will 
resume operations and add appreciably to the country’s 
volume of production. 


TIN. 

Business in spot tin has almost reached a full 
halt, as no offerings come to the market and the small 
tonnage which is located from time to time is sold at 
almost prohibitive prices. For statistical purposes the 
Engineering and Mining Journal adopted g2c as the 
average spot price for Straits tin in New York in Feb- 
It was reported that spot lots were sold as 
Good inquiry 


ruary. 
high as $1 during the current month. 
continues for future shipments, but the uncertainty 
about sailings from the Far East is preventing any 
actual business. Owing to the shortage of ship bot- 
toms, importers do not quote freely, as no guarantees 
for the arrivals and departures can be given. 
LEAD. 

xtreme dullness characterized the opening days of 
the week in the lead market. Quoting by independ- 
ents was held at the basis of 734 to 7% cents for spot 
New York and 7.02% to 7.10 cents for East St. Louis 
deliveries. There were several sellers at 7 cents St. 
Louis basis for prompt shipment from the West and 
April and May shipments were offered at the same 
price. Spot lead in the East continues scarce and is 
still held at a premium. 


SOLDER. 

An increase of price has occurred in the market for 
solder, the figures being as follows: XXX guaran- 
teed, 4 & Commercial, % & %, 48 3/5 
cents; and Number 1 Plumbers’, 46% cents. 


4, 50 cents; 


SPELTER. 

The St. Louis spelter market continues dull and 
weak as offerings have increased, and there is prac- 
tically no demand. Traffic tie-ups continue and buy- 
ers are holding off because it is so difficult for them to 
secure deliveries. On account of the restricted output 
of the smelters the zinc ore market is dull and declin- 
ing, ‘as buyers are taking more of the lower priced 
ores. Prices ranged from 7.15 cents to 7.30 cents, 
Fast St. Louis. 

Receipts of spelter for the last week were very light 
and were more than 25 per cent smaller than the re- 
ceipts for the preceding week. They also were less 
than one-half as large as the shipments, although the 
latter were smaller than the shipments for the preced- 
ing week. 

TIN PLATE. 

In the Pittsburgh district, plate mills are shipping 
between 50 per cent and 75 per cent of their current 
output on Government account, either direct or indi- 
rect, while 25 per cent to 50 per cent is going for ordi- 
nary commercial requirements. The heaviest com- 
mercial demand is for tank construction. Sales are 
being made freely but do not meet the entire demand 
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. 
and plate mills are studying prospects of demand in 
the future. Plate production has been increasing 
steadily and is now nearly equal to capacity. 


SHEETS. 

In the Pittsburgh district operations of sheet mills 
are proceeding at a low and somewhat irregular rate. 
Makers are suffering from a shortage of sheet bars 
and cars. Much stock under storage is awaiting ship- 
ment. In the Youngstown, Ohio, region the mills are 
loaded with government business the nature of which 
is mostly galvanized. However, light tonnages of 
cold-rolled black sheets have been bought by the Gov- 
ernment to be used for powder containers. 


OLD METALS. 

The scrap metal market is sticking in a rut as it 
were. There are absolutely no new developments. A 
fair business in the way of small orders from brass 
foundries is keeping up. The large transactions of 
former days have practically disappeared. 
brass and composition scraps are moving in a leisurely 
White metals are slowing up some, especially 
weakness 


( opper, 


way. 
lead and type and battery lead scraps. <A 
in those is apparent. Very little business is done in 
zinc scrap. Tin solder and high grade babbit scrap 
continue in the same good demand as heretofore and 
the aluminum scraps are also in excellent quest. Brass 
turnings, cupro-nickel scraps are plethoric. A fair call 
there is for electrotype shells and monel metal scraps. 
On the whole, there is very little stir in the market and 
fluctuations having practically disappeared, profit scalp- 
ing has become a difficult proposition. 

Wholesale dealers’ quotations in the Chicago district, 
which may be considered nominal, are as follows: Old 
steel axles, $42.42; old iron axles, $42.42; steel springs, 
$31.25; Number 1 wrought iron, $31.25; Number 1 
cast iron, $27.00 to $27.50, all net tons. Prices for 


non-ferrous metals are as follows, per pound: Light 
19 cents; light brass, 1114 cents; lead, 5/% 


copper, 


cents; zinc, 5 cents; cast aluminum, 21 cents. 


PIG IRON. 

The demand for steel-making iron continues press- 
ing in all sections of the country but very little iron is 
available. Some sales, however, are reported to have 
been made in Eastern Pennsylvania for Government 
work. If the iron is not obtained quickly, the Gov 
ernment may take some action in securing the metal 
Other inquiries from steel companies will amount to 
about 80,000 tons. The steel companies that must 
purchase pig iron in the open market, of course, will 
have the benefit of the $1.00 per ton reduction made 
last week by the Government. 

loundry iron continues quiet, but it is understood 
that one Virginia furnace has sold 3,000 tons and has 
withdrawn market. Other Virginia com 


panies are being importuned for iron but they have lit- 


from the 
tle, if any, to offer. Eastern furnaces are selling only 
small lots of off-grades that will not apply on contracts. 
Railroad transportation is still most unsatisfactory. 
While production has increased in the Central West, 
very little improvement is reported in the East, outside 
of steel companies that have been furnished coke by 


the Government. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 








METALS. 
PIG IRON 
i i ces haa ‘ $33 00 
Northern Fdy., No. es ee 33 00 
Southern s+ » No. 2.. 37 50 
Lake Sup. coal. . 37 50 
PE eeadenssess< 33 50 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. | 
Per Box | 
IC EN 0 a gid aete ahcale $16 20 
IX I otecido c gelatine 18 15 
IxXxX se Sia aacack heavae 20 10 
IXXX 14x20 
IXXXX 14x20 23 00 
IC 20x28... 
IX 20x28 


ise 


COKE PLATES. 
Cokes, 180 me séeeens 20x28 $18 30 


Cokes, 200 Ibs....... 20x28 18 50 
Cokes, 214 lbs....... IC 20x28 18 90 
Cokes, 270 Ibs....... IX 20x28 20 50 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 
errr per 100 Ibs. $5 45 
3S oer per 100 lbs. 5 50 
S| eee eer per 100 lbs. 5 55 
err per 100 lbs. 5 65 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK. 


eS eee per 100 lbs. $6 25 
ING. B3-36. . cccccces per 100 lbs. 6 30 
Dae 2068 ewebee per 100 lbs. 6 35 
Serr per 100 lbs. 6 40 
Pee De 242 5scegess per 100 lbs. 6 45 
GALVANIZED. 
reese per 100 lbs. $6 95 
Wes BBED... cccccees per 100 lbs. 7 10 
Ne. 22-96... cccccese per 100 lbs. 7 25 
ree per 100 lbs. 7 40 
eee +++--per 100 lbs. 7 50 
= Saaeererer per 100 lbs. 7 70 
Serer re. per 100 Ibs. 8 20 


Pe atenécnekacks per 100 lbs. $9 80 
Se re eames per 100 Ibs. 9 85 
8 ere! per 100 lbs. 9 90 
Pe Mba ieeasaewes per 100 lbs. 10 00 


SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. 








LEAD. 
American Pig.........00¢ sevee an 7S 
inineweseede cesnseenceseen Wa 
| Sheet. 
Pull coils......... per 100 Ibs.$10 25 
ES COMB. c ccccces per 100 lbs. 10 50 
TIN. 

Pig tit. occ cccccccccsccvees Nomina] 
SP GNeessncsccnséecenaah Nomina] 
HARDWARE. 

ADZES. 

Carpenters’. 
Ds cccdiesvavaiescaawes 15% 
Coopers’ 
EH oe 15% 
I cc ceccacebanaeanane 15% 
Railroad. 
ER chcescowtedeeekaawe 20% 
AMMUNITION. 
|Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. 
F. L., Waterproof, 1-10s....... 32 
= Sei eee 32 
DN 6 boxe vineceseacnenwnd 32% 
Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder... ..32% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 

medium grades.............. 0 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 

ER sc asounwheeteanes 32% 

Winchester: 
Smokeless Repeater Grade. ... 325 
Smokeless Leader Grade.......: 2% 
PT nackscetansseene 32 0 
U. M. C. 

Rs 0 6'wn deerkweedenewn 32% 
Sa eee ere 
Sree 32% 

Gun Wads—per 1000 
Winchester 7-8 gauge.. . $2 25 
9-10 gauge........ 1 94 
= 11-28 gauge....... 1 63 
P. , Each 
DuPont's _— Ser 11 25 
“ } kegs.. 5 90 
” kegs. . 3 10 
DuPont's Canisters, 1b. sae = 
“ “ be os 
” Smokeless rums. . 43 50 
rs kegs..... 22 00 
sa ” -kegs... 11 25 
nad bd -kegs... 5 75 
ad ” canisters 1 00 
L. at” Orange, Extra Sporting = al 
L. & hy - Orange, Extra Sporting P ot| 
eee ee ee eee eeeee : 
L.&R. Orange, Extra Sporting , 
eocececcceccceccs 3c 
Per 100 lbs.|L. &R. el Extra Sporting 
Wood's Smooth No. 20......... $9 25 Ib. canisters ........... se 

* No. 22-24 ...... 9 30|L.&R. Grange. ay Sporting 

. « oa oan j-lb. canisters......... 32| 
ag - rere 9 40 
2 ™ eee 9 50 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 


L. & R. Orange, we Sporting 





IRON. 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 
100 Ibs., base No. 28....... $12 75 
SOLDER. 
XXX Guaranteed } & 4..perlb. 50c 
Commercial 4 & 4....... ‘* 48 fe 
No. 1 Plumbers......... “ 46 $e 
SPELTER 
DE ciensdsweedincececedede 84c 
SHEET ZINC 
EE ET TT $22 00 
Less than Cask lots. .$22 50 to $23 00 
‘COPPER. 
Copper sheet, base...........0. 3l4c 








AUGERS. 
Borin; Machine Lidceeisneanenenl 60% 
RP ooeeans Nets 
Carpenter's Nut.......++ «+ - 50&10% 
Hollow. 
Bonney’s.......-++- per doz. $30 00 
Stearns, No. 3...... “ « 60 00 
Post Hole. 
ll, 8-inch...... doz.$12 50 
pissy Post Hole and Well...” Nets. 


Vaughan’s, 4 to9-in.. per doz. 10 25 


Ship. 

Ford's, with or without screw.. 13% 
Snell's 15 
AWLS. 

Brad. 
No. 3 Handled....... per doz. $0 50 
No. 1050 Handled. . as 1 05 
Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, se 
eoeetw eee een eee per iJ 
mete | 
Harness. 
CeMMOR.. ccccccece i= 1 05 
Pisscedses —— 1 00 
Peg. 
Shouldered....... mm = 1 60 
Pieteé+ccoeceus . ™ 75 
Scratch. 
No. 1 handled....... per 65 
No. IS, socket han'ld - 1 35 
o. 7 Stanley....... sid 1 95 
AXES. 
Boy's Handled. 
Niagara...cccsccceef 9 25 
Broad. 
Plumbs, West, Pat...........- List 
Sally: Sic escneanaes 3 00 
= Firemen’s (handled). 
sinneeoows per doz.$19 0C 
Single Bitted (handled) 
Warren Silver Steel.......... 15 50 
Warren Blue Finished........ 15 00 
Matchless Red Pole........ . 1400 
Single Bitted (without handles) 
Warren Silver Steel......... 13 50 
Warren Blue Finished....... 12 50 
Matchless Red Pole...... cece 11 SO 


| Double Bitted (without handles). 
Warren's Natl. Blue, 3} to 44 
i itacs tah eisai onl per doz. 17 50 
The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. 
are the base p 
34 ~ #4 lbs. advance 25c. 
4 ibs. advance 50c. 
44 4 34 Ibs. advance 75c. 


3-Ib. canisters......... 22 
Hercules ‘‘E. C."* and ‘“‘Infallible’’ 

SOcan Grums.....ccccce 43 5 
Hercules “E. C.,"* kegs........ 22 OC BAGS, ga — 
Hercules “E.C.,”" $-kegs....... 11 25| Pounds..... 25 
Hercules ‘“‘Infallible,"" 25 can Per 1,000. **38 G0 Py So 7 730 9 00 

aa 22 00 
Hercules a eapepeel *10 can es 
Hercules “B.C.” }-kegs....., $75 CRA, CORES. 
we " and “Infallible’’ 00 Pin ccnnsacevevncccacccseen 
Hercules ¥ W. WA. (30 Cal. Rifle, ‘tin 
Hercules Lightning Rifle, ee BARS, CROW. 
Hercules Sharpshooier ide, |. | Plschor Wedge Polat, per owt... $8 00 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 

ercules Bullseye Revolver, 
GEE ccccsccscsoes ED BASKETS. 
ANVILS. 
Trenton, 70 to 80 Ibs......9fe perl. Melanson fs 
Trenton, 81 to 150 Ibs...... nt” ©) uscesene oS . ae 
ASBESTOS. ( 
Galvanized Steel. 3du. 1bu. 1} bu. 

Board and Paper, up to ¥”..17eper | pee doz.......$800 $1150 15 00 


.--18cperlb. 





No. 7 Common.....-- 
No. 1 Triumph.....- 





BEATERS. 

Carpet. Per doz. 
No. 17 Tinned Wire...$ 1 1¢ 
No. 18 ire coppered. 1 40 
le DP ls 0 onceeseeces 1 10 

Egg. Per doz 
No. 50 imp. Dover......... 1 
No.102" - ey 
No. 150 “ “ 2 10 
No Ht Heavy hotel t tigned. 2 10 
No. 3 30 
No. 13 | tee - 3 60 
No. 18 “ = - 4 50 

BELLOWS. 

Blacksmiths’....... cccccccccccs MOG 

Hand. 

g 9 10 12 
Per doz. .$8 00 900 1000 1275 
Moulders’. 
12-inch. ....++++++-+-Perdoz. 15 00 
BELLS. 
Call, 
3- — Booey mony Rotary ae. 
eovces per doz. $5 00 

Pi, 

RE RO, 60 
Kentucky .......00. ooeceeeee 33% 
Door. Per doz 
ey Departure Automatic... $7 50 
ot 
-in. = 108 Cenner ee 5 00 
-in. Old sed t Bell, aaey. 7 00 
-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 5 50 
Sain Nickeled Steel Bell. . 6 
Hand. 
Hand a, lished. .... doceee 15% 
BE 60 dccersecaveses 15 
Nickel Pied Mie eeeheenneeeaes 10 
cine crdasackankasdeaed 15 
Silver Chime. .........0. cece 15% 

Miscellaneous. lf. 

Church and School. steel alloys. ..30% 

Farm, Ibs... 40 50 75 ~™100 

Pnacesne $2 25 300 400 5 50 

BEVELS, TEE 
Stanley's, rosewood handle, - . 
Stanley's iron handie............Nete 
BINDING, OILCLOTH. 

OT er Ter - 60 

DL. cctapsdcetaceseawued 40&10 

Brass, plated............s0++ 60&10 

BITS. 
Auger. 
jennings ie PARR. c ccc cccceses 0 
ord’s Car and Machine. 
EE GED. 0 con sccccesssenees 
cs 0 6.90:0900090080400044 
Russell Jenning’s.........-+-+: 
Clark's xpansive.. - ee 
Steer’s * Small list, $22 00. .25 
“ o Large 26 00. 25 
ee Cee on 5 s0.04049009048 
Ford’ “Ship Auger pattern 
| Cemter cs ssecccceccsccccccccees 
| Countersink. 
No. 18 Wheger's... om doz. $1 80 
No. 20 ° a. 7 4 
American nailhes “a Be 1 30 
ae Tere = 1 2 
J oe 1 
Mahew’s pease eoes “ 1 50 

Dowell. 

Russell Jennings.........+++++ 30% 

Gimlet. 25% 

Standard Double Cut........-; lo 
German ~—— seaeeae doz. $0 75 
GCSPMER.. cc ceccccce 80 
PA ccccuccnacees 80 
is ein ae wile - 15% 
untersink........- . 13 

Reamer - 
enning’s Square..... 
tan: Square..... ei 2 4 

American Octagon. . = 1 

Screw Driver. 

“ 75 


























